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INVITATION. 


isitors are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. <A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


thas the cover-page series of ‘‘ Ancient Land- 
marks’’ is added this week a picture of the 
famous Waverley Oaks, fine trees—said to be 
the oldest on the continent—growing in a reser- 
vation of not quite sixty acres, which in part 
comes into the town of Belmont and in part falls 
within the city of Waltham, Massachusetts. Be- 
sides the oaks, the park boasts of ponds and a 
waterfall, and especially of Beaver Brook, the 
subject of a poem by Lowell; but the grove alone 
would make it a noteworthy place. 
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New Hampshire is prosperous, according to 


the annual report of the bank commissioner. 
Nearly half of her more than four hundred | 
thousand inhabitants now have savings-bank | 


accounts, averaging nearly two hundred dollars 
each, and the increase in total deposits during 
the year was greater than in any previous year 
since 1890. e 
n interesting variant on Old Home Week is 
‘*New Home Week,’’ a festival just de- 
vised by the Candia Club, an association of 
persons who formerly lived in Candia, New 
Hampshire, but who now reside in and about 
Boston. A few days ago the club went to 
Candia for the annual summer festival. Some 
time during the early winter Candia, or at 
least a good many of the citizens, will pay a 
return visit to the ‘‘new home,’’ Boston. The 
idea has been taken up with enthusiasm in 
each locality, the old folk at the earlier home 
being particularly interested, and there seems a 
chance that it may become almost as popular 
as that one which now calls so many city folk 
back to the country towns. 
Ry New Englander has heard of, and many 
have seen, ‘‘John, the Orangeman,’’ de- 
scribed in the Cambridge directory as ‘‘ Harvard 
University Mascot,’’ who had been for more 
than fifty years one of the most conspicuous | and 
figures in student life. John Lovett, as his 
name was, was born in Lreland about seventy- 
four years ago, went to Cambridge when he 
was eighteen, and soon introduced himself to 
the college yard, where, with his baskets of 
fruit and later with his donkey-cart, he became 
a fixture. His death, the other day, removed a 
quaint and interesting character, whose loyalty 
to ‘‘the biissid b’yes of Hairvard,’’ as he de- 
scribed them, shone at every athletic event in 
which university teams have been engaged. 
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tudents at Amherst College must hereafter, 
now that the institution has a fine swim- 
ming-pool, ‘‘qualify’’ in swimming as well as in 
scholarship, before entering upon their course. 
An investigation recently made disclosed the 
fact that not more than one-quarter of the under- 
graduates of American colleges know how to 
swim, and it naturally follows that students 
figure in the annual record of deaths by drown- 
ing. ‘Thus, where facilities can be provided, 
as at the Massachusetts college, there can be 
no objection to requiring that a young man 
shall be able to take care of himself in the 
water ; and from the point of view of the physi- 
cal director and the managers of the teams, the 
rule is abundantly justified by the fact that 
swimming stands very near the head of health- 
ful and strength-building exercises. Of cadets 
in the Military Academy at West Point it is 
required that they shall be able to swim for 
fifteen minutes continuously. Probably that 
would not be too much to demand, in his own 
interest, of the average healthy lad. 
hilanthropy and ‘‘business’’ seem oddly 
united in a picnic planned by a coal dealer 
in a suburb of Boston. Having had a good 
season, he wanted his customers to share his 
rejoicing, he said, so he hired a park and 
invited them, together with all the children he 
could reach, to come and spend a day with 
him, ‘‘everything free.’”? The ‘‘everything’’ 
included transportation to the park, band music 
and an entertainment, a merry-go-round for 
the little ones, and a luncheon embracing ten 
thousand sandwiches, twenty-five bushels of 
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peanuts, three hundred gallons of ice-cream, as 
many gallons of coffee, and several barrels of 
lemonade. One observes with mixed emotions 


that the crowning feature of the day was a tug pe 4 


of war, with—perhaps as a reminder of ‘‘where 
the money came from’’—a prize of two tons of 
coal to each of the four members of the winning 
team. Yet, granting that all this jubilation 
would tend to advertise the coal man’s business, 
it sounds a note of real human kindness that is 
none too often heard between merchant and 


sus x 
customer ® 


Avy back in the seventeenth century, our 
Puritan ancestors in Massachusetts con- 
ceived the idea that the municipalities should 
profit by goods and beasts found without owners, 
and a law was passed through the General 
Court, in 1688, requiring that money, goods or 
beasts of a value of more than three dollars 
should, when -found by other than the owner, 
be entered in the office of the town clerk, duly 
appraised, and one-half of the value turned 
over to the town if the owner was not found. 
Springfield recognized the law in 1703, or 
rather in that year the town clerk prepared a 
record book, a little leather-covered volume of 
seventy-two pages measuring about seven by 
six inches. The book frequently came into use 
in those earlier years, but of late years the law 
has been pretty nearly a dead letter, and entries 
have been few. After two hundred and three 
years, there still remain in the book a half- 
dozen blank pages. But that fact casts no 
reflection on the honesty of Springfield people, 
who, after the fashion of people elsewhere, 
advertise their ‘‘ Lost’? and ‘*Found’’ in the 
newspapers. Very likely there are not more 
than a dozen persons in the city, if indeed there 
are so many in the county, who know what 
the old statute requires with respect to lost 
property. 
& & 


WHALES FROM CONNECTICUT. 


he first faint waves of the whaling excite- 
ment reached the town of New London, 
Connecticut, in 1819; why at this particular 
juncture rather than before it is difficult to 
determine. The author of ‘‘In Olde Connecti- 
cut’’ says that whales had been seen in the 
sound from the earliest times, and captured by 
boats from the shore. 
In the records of tie General Court held at 


Hartford in nae 1647, is an order giving Mr. 
Whiting and others the exclusive privilege of 
catching whales ‘‘within these liberties’’ for the 


period of seven years. In 1785 Sag Harbor, 
on the Long Island coast, sent the brig Lucy, 
McKay master, and the brig Ann, Havens 
master, on a whaling voyage. The Lucy re- 
turned with three hundred and sixty barrels of 
oil on board; the Ann with three hundred 
barrels. The success of this venture created 
os: a ..~ of excitement in nautical circles. 
Jen, the eccentric genius who com- 
piled the marine lists of the New London 
7 ap ed to his announcement of their 
urn the ollowing piece of advice: ‘‘Now, 
coer beat your horses and 
= lances, harpoons and whaling. ing gear, 
let us all strike ou out 


Ran 8) 
auie are plenty, and mites he —~% 


vibe as stem was codperative in A gpa 
The owner was careful to 
fiat the ‘Tight — of the — was 
furnished, and that she was properly eq' 
and provisioned. The r put no defect ive 
stock in his barrels; the blacksmith tested his 
iron before a it. The captain on the quarter- 
deck, sailing-master, boat-steerer, cook 
in the wally, sailor before the mast, each felt 
that on his individual skill, energy and a, 
— in a measure, success of the 
oyage and the magnitude of the ‘‘share’’ that 
weal fall to Sim oe at its close. And this spirit 
of self-interest placed the town in the front 
rank of the oil-producing poured 
two millions of dollars into its coffers annually 
for a term of years. 
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“ SELF - GOERS.”’ 


he first bicycles introduced in China attracted 
much wondering attention. One young 
American whose business took him out among 
the smaller villages used a bicycle, and in ‘‘The 
Vanguard”’ tells some of his experiences on a 
“‘self-goer,’’ as the natives called it. 


The laborers in the fields pricked up their 
ears and looked as he went by. Pack-bullocks 
viewed him with consternation. This beast 
that he rode, seemingly bones and no flesh, was 
none other than a racing demon of some sort. 
The bullocks — at the sight of it, whirled 
in circles, and at the ring in the nose. 
When a all on ree, he went careering along 
the highway, his tail in the air and his neck- 
bells jingling. Willis was extremely careful 
not to give trouble to passers, and frequently 
dismounted and pushed off among the trees to 
= — — go by. 

ody as he turned the ridge of a hill over 
wn grade, he saw before him, at a 
iittle distance, a coolie lazily trudging along, 
and his ox walking at his side. As he drew 
nearer Willis shouted : 
“*T say, stranger, take hold of him! Don’t 
let him run off!” 

The bewildered coolie left the pack-animal 

and made a frantic dash for the bicycle, threw 











himself on it, and made surety doubly sure, | 


while the ox went flying, and Willis experienced 
a dismount much more sudden than usual. 


“I intended,’’ said Willis, drawing a long | 
breath, ‘‘that you should hold on to the| 


animal,’’ 

*‘Oh,’’ said the man, ‘‘I’ve done badly! I 
thought it was the self-goer ou wantes me 
to catch.’’ The coolie knew of. Willis, knew it 
was he, and had no intention of letting him be 
carried off by this wild phantom without some 
effort at rescue. 
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Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ime" schoo, 
128 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 40 years. Special terms. 
The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and ad agers of ——1" For ah 
ticulars address Prof. F. 


100,000 


Famities will read this message. 


Gee * message from New England’s 
| Brainiest, Busiest Busi- 
ness School. Spelled out, it reads, 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


The School That Satisfies. 


Years and a fertene | have been meet 3 building 
up. a model Situa rtm at Burdett 
liege, and asa result of this tulendid achieve- 
ment there are twice as many calls from 
business men for Burdett graduates than there 
are prepared mudentefo: take the places. Every 
graduate is presented with a 


Free Life Membership 


in this Department, and he or she is always en- 
titled to its privileges. Burdett is the “Actual 

Business from the Start’ College, which 
means that the students learn by doing, the 
things which they will continue to do in 


business life. 
TUITION 


$37.50 


and students can enter ANY day. 








Send to Secretary for Free Catalogue. 


Burdett College, 18 Boylisten St., Boston. 











Where does your 
money go? 


Do you spend it carelessly here 
and there and have nothing to 
show for it, or do you save each 
month a certain amount to meet 
unexpected emergencies—sickness 
or loss of employment? 

It is not necessary to point out 
to any reasoning person which is 
the course of sensible prudence. 

We will pay you 4% interest 
on your savings, no matter where 
you live. 

The Slater Trust Company has 
been established in Pawtucket, 
R. L., since 1855. 

Its reliability is unquestioned. 
Send for booklet explaining method 
of banking by mail and investigate. 








Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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prise in store for you. 








Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 

post-paid, can’t be beaten for 

comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

ms it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journe 

orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 

fur felt, colors black, fawn and 

steel. The same style Hat made 

of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

refunded. Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR’ 8 HAT Stone 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 


Postal or Express Money-Orde: 














SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


ToiLcet Paper 








Handy 
Package. 


A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—one sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 
Eight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year. Each package 
comes in a patented, handy and dust- 
roof box, with convenient hanger, ready 
or instant use anywhere. 
If dealer doesn’t carry“ Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day for free samples and prices. 














THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., Boston. 














Oh, How Good! 


Five hundred varieties of confec- 
tionery bear the Seal of Necco 
Sweets. This makes it easy for 
you to be sure of getting delicious, 
wholesome confections. 

The acme of the candy-maker’s 
art is reached in 


lenox Ggeriares 


Delicate shades of exquisite flavor hidden beneath a 
rich covering of chocolate. 
pleasure of anticipation for each one has a new sur- 


Look for the seal on each box. 
for each one of the 500 varieties—the best of its kind. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


WINCHESTER] 
HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do away with that 
“Cold Room 

Especially oti 
for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 

Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH @ THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, Mass. 
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Summer and Melcher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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AMMY, you’re doing 
tC too much coaching. ’’ 
Campbell, who had 
been Parnell’s roommate since 
they had entered as freshmen 
together, four years before, lifted 
his eyes from his book, and answered, with 
half-assumed carelessness, ‘‘Oh, IL don’t 
think so.’’ 

‘*You are, though,’’ said Parnell. ‘‘In 
ten days your game has dropped off 
immensely. The play makes ground better 
these last few nights with Holmes in than 
with you.’’ 

A catch came into Campbell’s voice as he 
replied, crisply, ‘‘That’s not because I’m 
getting worse, but because Holmes is getting 
better.’? And suddenly he closed his book, 
and turning his back on his roommate, went 
to stand by the window, gazing out into 
the darkness, where only the gray disk of the 
clock on the library building was visible. 

Parnell looked at him, and went out, 
leaving him to fight his fight alone. 

In the early days of the season it had 
troubled Wright, the head coach, to find the 
**material’’? on the football squad all—as 
he said—‘‘put up in separate packages.’’ 
There was weight, but the heavy men were 
slow, or had no knowledge of the game; 
there was speed, but the speedy men were 
too light. He talked the problem over with 
Parnell, the captain, playing his fourth year 
at end, and with others. 

Nearly an entire new line had to be 
developed. Although the regular back-field 
had remained intact, it needed substitutes. 
Considering all that must be done, there 
was lack of coaches. 

‘*Some of you seniors,’’ said Wright, ‘‘ will 
have to help in the preliminary work. 
There’s more to be done than there are hands 
to do it. Take that freshman Holmes, for 
instance, who has come out as an under- 
study for Campbell at right half. He looks 
to be born for the place—if there is only 
time to develop him.’’ 

“‘Why not turn him over to Cammy ?’’ 

**To coach a ‘sub’ for his own position? 
Well, why not? Cammy would do it.’’ 

And Campbell, having the success of the 
team at heart, had agreed readily. 

On the football field Campbell was an 
anomaly—a hundred-and-forty-pound man 
playing half-back on a university eleven 
under rules which demand weight in the 
back-field at all hazards. 
had won him his position. ‘Two years he had 
served faithfully on the squad, studying the game 
for himself, unregarded by the coaches. In the 
third, during a contest scheduled as light prac- 
tice which had proved unexpectedly a desperate 
struggle, he had flashed out like a meteor. 

Wright, in the heat of discovery, had then 
declared, ‘‘Campbell knows more football than 
all the rest of the squad put together! What 
does his weight matter?’? And the place on 
the team, which he had won, was given to him. 

But he had not played that year in the uni- | 
versity’s greatest game, for a twisted ankle had | 
kept him out of it. This year he was looking 
forward to that game almost as he looked 
forward to the Phillips prize in chemistry, 
which he was nearly certain to get. He felt 











that both were things reserved for his senior | 


triumph. On both he had kept his eyes fixed 
almost from the first day he was a freshman. 
With no thought, in the beginning, that he 
might be raising up a rival against himself, he 
had gone into coaching with the same spirit 
that he had gone into chemistry and football— 
eagerly and curiously, because it was a field of 
effort new to him. He had had in Holmes 


such material as comes to a football coach only | 


once in several seasons—strength, fire, eagerness 
to learn, and, that one thing most important 
of all, the power to grasp instruction. And 
now Holmes, who had that thing which the 
team most needed, and Campbell lacked,— 
weight, —was likely to take his place upon the 
team away from him. 

As he sat alone realizing this, Campbell’s 
face, thin with the healthy thinness of training, 
grew almost haggard. Heasked himself whether 
he could not compromise with his conscience 
enough to give up coaching. 

Parnell had suggested it. Wright, ‘he felt 
certain, if he went to him frankly and declined 
to coach any more, would consent to it. But 
he understood that it would not do to make 
Parnell and Wright the keepers of his con- 
science. And after a while his face cleared 
wonderfully, and took on again its look of 
happy healthfulness, for he had put the thought 
of the game away from him. 

They played Wallace University the next 


Saturday, and Wallace had a heavy team 
recruited from its professional schools. In the 


Pluck and intelligence ' 








ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


HE.. 
JUMPED 


first five minutes of play Parnell, seizing the 
ball from a fumble, ran half the length of the 
field for a touch-<down, but it seemed that this 
was to end the scoring. 


The plays of the light backs crumpled against | Campbell that his work was finished. 


the heavy Wallace line, and made no progress. 


. TOOK ONE QUICK STEP AND JUMPED; 








JUMPED AS HE HAD NEVER 
BEFORE 


went into it as a business.’’ But beyond this 
there was no inkling of what Wright thought. 


It was on the afternoon of the Wednesday | 
| before the end of the season that it came to 


He could 


do no more for Holmes. There remained only 


The new line, on which for two months Wright | Thursday’s scrimmage, on Friday a rest, and 


had been expending his every energy, held | the big game on Saturday. 
The ball hung | forget Holmes now, and to hold his place upon 


stanch, playing like veterans. 
in Wallace’s territory continually, never farther | 
than fifty yards from goal, seldom within thirty 
of it. Campbell, trying time after time in open 


| plays to break away for one of those long runs | to him, ‘‘O Cammy, Cammy! 


which had made his reputation, but pinned 
always by Wallace’s fleet little quarter, had 
forgotten that there was something he had 
| been half-expecting. Then suddenly, in the 
| stand, some enthusiast, tired of the indecisive 
struggle, began to shout, ‘‘Holmes! Holmes!’’ 

The stands, wearied also, took it up eagerly, 
‘*Holmes! Holmes! Holmes!’’ 
| It had come; 
bitter. He would not listen to that ery. With 
set teeth and angry eyes, he played fiercely, 
frantically. Twice he had the ball, but failed 
to gain with it. 
and stronger, until Wright yielded to it. 

As he saw Holmes running out on the field, 
| stripping off his sweater, which as yet did not 
bear the initial so coveted by all, Campbell’s 
bitterness left him. The freshman was eager, 
trembling, red with delight. 

They scored once more toward the end of the 
second half, making the final score eleven, 
| which was creditable. Wright, at whom Camp- 
| bell looked anxiously, made no comment. 

Campbell had never coached before as he did 
during the next week. He lay awake at night, 


And the cry grew steadier | 


him. 


when he should have been sleeping, going over | 


and over in his mind Holmes’s play. All that 
he had learned in those three seasons when, in 
striving to gain a place upon the team, he had 
gone to the very core of football, he was trying 
now to give to Holmes. 

In that week Holmes came to adopt Camp- 
bell’s very bearing. Parnell saw it, and laughed 
over it, rather sadly. Every motion, the quick 
certainty of his play, the coolness with which 
| he picked among twenty shifting forms the one 
opening—these were Campbell’s. 

| **What a coach Campbell would make,’’ said 
Wright, with a tremor in his voice, ‘‘if he ever 





It was his right to | 


| the team against him, as against any other. 


Why haven’t 


9? 


you worked like this all through the season ? 
But Campbell answered nothing, only waited, 
burning with impatience, all through Friday to 
learn the ‘‘line-up,’’ which Wright was slow in 
giving out. 

As he sat that night alone in his room, the 
| door opened, and Wright came, in his hand a 
| folded paper. ‘‘Has Parnell seen you?’’ he 


and Campbell’s heart was | asked. 


“ea 

‘*We’ve made out the line-up, Cammy.’’ 

Campbell looked up quickly, as Wright came 
round and laid the paper in front of him. His 
eye fell instantly to the one name that interested 
He had guessed already, from Wright’s 
sympathetic manner, what it would be. But 
when he read it, —‘‘ Right half-back, Holmes,’’ 
—a lump rose in his throat, and he got up, and 
began to look through the book-shelves, although 
there was no book he wanted, keeping his face 
turned away, so that Wright should not see it. 

Then he felt Wright’s arm across his shoul- 
ders. ‘You’ve made a better man of him than 
yourself, Cammy—for our purposes,’’ he said, 
gently. 

‘*Yes, I know. It’s the weight,’? Campbell 
answered, choking. ‘‘It’s all right. I knew 
it was likely to happen. You fellows don’t 
need to—bother.’’ 

So he was not to be in the game. And it 
was very bitter. Bitter enough that night, but 
worse by far the next afternoon, when, with a 
blanket round him, he sat on the bench with 
the substitutes. 

The scene was as he had imagined it—the 
flat field, sng the autumn’s dry grass upon it; 
the air clear: the towering, crowded stands, by 
which on all ‘sides the field was surrounded ; the 
murmur and rustle which marked the presence 


of twenty thousand people; the 

opposing team in one corner of 

the field gathered round thei 

J coach for the last instructions ; 

their substitutes across the field 

from him, a line of blanket- 

wrapped figures in dark sweaters, and just 

in front of him his own team going through 

warming-up practice. And he not with 
them! 

The teams lined up for the kick-off, and 
a hush fell, Parnell was holding his nose- 
guard up with one hand, as he stood 
behind the new, clean ball, looking for the 
last time along the line of crouching figures. 
He took a few quick steps, and the ball 
was no longer in the center—a long, high, 
twisting kick, which bounded from the 
breast of the orange quarter. The little 
orange captain, on the full run, picked the 
flying oval out of the air, and was away 
with it along the far edge of the field, 
twenty yards before they downed him. 
There was the quick scramble of the teams 
lining up. And the game was on in 
earnest. 

Campbell had crept forward to the side- 
line, where Wright was kneeling. In the 
first rush of their play the orange veterans 
tore the new line to pieces. Seventy yards 
they went in five-yard gains, and Camp- 
bell gnawed his fingers while he watched 
them. 


Then the new line stiffened. Fifteen 
yards from their own goal it was as if 


they had turned suddenly into veterans. 
The ball changed hands, travelled a little 
way in the other direction. ‘They kicked; 
it came back again. The streamers waved 
and the stands were cheering. A generous 
joy filled Campbell to see what a good game 
Holmes was playing; it was he who made 
nearly all the gains. The half dragged on 
interminably, and there was no scoring. It 
ended with the ball almost in the center 
of the field, where it had started. 

Between halves, in the dressing-room, 
Wright talked to them long and soberly. 
Then the second half began, and like the 
first dragged on resultless. Perfect football 
—a wonderful struggle! The substitutes, 
crouching along the lines, shook with excite- 
ment, 

But the stands had grown tired of wait- 
ing for something to happen. The second 
half was nearly gone, and there had been 

no scoring. The stands wanted more action. 
And they were soon to get it. 

With the ball on their own fifty-yard line, 
the stocky quarter had shouted his signal, when 
Parnell left his place and drew the backs round 


him, with their heads in a close circle. 
‘Yes; think it over!’’ the megaphones 
shouted, mockingly. 


To Campbell, where he knelt, came the voice 
of the quarter, ‘‘Changesignal! Change signa! !’’ 


In Thursday’s scrimmage he played as he| There followed a string of numbers. 
had never played before; so that Parnell said | 


Campbell knew well those numbers, which 
called the right half outside of tackle. He saw 
Holmes’s hands stretched out to take the ball. 
A two-yard gain followed, All through the 
game Holmes had been able to gain a little. 

Again the line-up, and to Campbell’s waiting 
ears the same signal repeated. Again Holmes’s 
outstretched hands, and a short gain following. 

The signal changed, but still it called for 
Holmes, and a third gain was registered. Then 
a fourth time. 

As the play with its short gain was finished, 
Campbell heard some one in the crowd behind 
the barrier say, ‘‘ They’ ve used that same fellow 
four times in succession.’’ 

He looked up at Wright quickly. Wright’s 
face was white with excitement. Campbell 
half-comprehended, and to his look Wright 
answered through his set teeth: 

**1 told Parnell to try it. Holmes is the only 
one that has been able to gain. I told him if 
the second half was nearly gone, and there 
seemed no other chance, to play Holmes only. 
It’s sixty yards, of course.’’ 

Then Campbell understood. All season he 
had marveled at Holmes’s strength and pluck 
and willingness; at his huge reserve of energy, 
his tirelessness, which after hours of play and 
practice had kept him still fresh. He saw now 
that Wright had marveled also. 

Coolly, as if in a matter of business, Wright 
was trading on these things, on Holmes’s 

well-spent boyhood, on his youth, which had 
never yet learned to doubt, or be afraid, or 
question. He was going to let him ‘‘play him- 
self out,’’ hoping that before his courage and the 
strength of his fresh young body were exhausted 
he would have carried the ball across the line. 
Tears, for which he did not know the reason, 
came into Campbell’s eyes as he understood. 

And now the crowd began to see also. 
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girl’s shrill voice said, ‘‘Was that the same 
man? 
and there in the stands a name was being 
shouted. Others took it up. Soon the whole 
stand was shouting it: 

‘*Holmes! Holmes! Holmes!’’ 

The defense was desperately compact and 
bitter. 
onslaught of one man, and not to be able to stop 
him. 


he was doing, lest he should lose nerve. 

The spectators measured with their eyes the 
distanee that had been covered. Their shouts 
and eries were becoming almost hysterical. 
‘They realized that it was not football merely, 
but a thing greater than football they were 
seeing. It was manhood—the man striving 
with body and with mind to fill his appointed 
task. In the instant it was no longer the result 
of the game that interested them. ‘They wanted 
to see the task accomplished, to see that one 
man carry the ball across the line. 

His name rose in a steady clamor. 
rival stand was cheering. 

Continually the defense was growing more 
certain, the attack less vigorous, the gains 
shorter. After each play Holmes lay upon the 
ground longer. ‘There was doubt whether they 
had made their distance, and the linesmen 
ran out to measure. By inches and fractions 
they had made it. 

The crowd calculated the space that had been 
covered—thirty, forty, fifty yards. Only two 
white lines separated them from the goal-line. 
The cheering was frantic. But the thing was 
not possible, the task was greater than flesh and 
blood could accomplish. 

In Holmes’s sight clouds were swimming 
which he could not brush away; the strength 
seemed to have gone from his body. At the 
signal he plunged into the line. And the play 
wavered, went forward, pitched back suddenly, 
and—at last they had held him. On all sides 
of the field there was a sharp indrawing of 
breath, a gasp of sympathy. 

Instantly the next play followed, as if to 
catch the defense unwary. Campbell saw 
Holmes throw up his head at the signal, saw 
the play strike the line with eager impact, and 
the line surge to meet it, and hearing on the 
instant the referee’s whistle, knew that they 
had gained nothing. Only those two white lines 
—and they could not cross them. 

It came to him suddenly that from this point 
the game was lost, or at least would end 
without decision. Beside him, Wright rose to 
his feet abruptly. 

‘*Our bolt is shot, Cammy !’’ he said, bitterly. 
‘*We’ve done all we knew, and there wasn’t 
quite enough of it.’’ In the stand there was 
silence. ‘There, too, it was understood all at 
once that there was no hope of winning. 

On the field a conference was going forward. 
Then Parnell had gone to Holmes, where in 
weariness he had thrown himself upon the 
ground, and was patting his shoulder, Then 
Holmes, a picture of misery and exhaustion, 
had risen, and was coming toward the side- 
line, with his head hanging. 

‘*They’ve taken him out,’’ said some one. 

Campbell had so far forgotten his own inter- 
ests that he did not grasp the meaning this had 
for himself, until he heard Wright’s voice 
saying, ‘‘Come, what are you waiting for, 
Cammy? Get off that sweater. Get in there!’’ 

His heart gave a great leap, and he dragged 
the sweater over his head in a single motion. 

A storm of hand-clapping, beginning simul- 
taneously in a dozen places in the stands, was 
thundering out to meet Holmes. He did not 
hear it. For him it was defeat only. He 
would realize later how much he had done; at 
present he could see only the thing that he had 
attempted—and his failure. He dropped down 
upon the side-line, where a dozen hands were 
offering him his sweater and a blanket, and put 
his head down upon his arms, and the sound 
of the hand-clapping passed over him as if 
it had been meant for another person—passed 
over him, and rolled out across the field and 
over the head of Campbell, as with nerves tense 
and muscles twitching, he leaped into his posi- 
tion at right half, settling his head-gear. 

Parnell from his place at the end cast him a 
quick smile of greeting. ‘There was no doubt 
who would take the ball. The defense was 
spreading out to meet him. ‘The hoarse voice 
of the quarter was barking out the signal. The 
play had started. ° 

Campbell, clipping the ball out of the hands 
of the quarter, was away with it, behind his 
interference. ‘The orange line leaped to meet 
them. The interference tottered and went 
down, Campbell speeding out from behind it. 

Suddenly from the stands, as always in the 
presence of an ‘‘open’’ play, there burst a 
clamor. From the farther side-line, where the 
play had started, the width of the field was 
before him. Men and women stood on their 
seats. An instant before they had been without 
hope of winning, but now anything was pos- 
sible. One wave of sound engulfed the field, 
and its thunder, although he did not hear it, 
rose and fell with Campbell’s every motion. 

The quick beat of footsteps was all round 
him. He felt the sharp rush of the orange end, 
and with his free hand met the oncoming 
shoulder. ‘The broad back seemed to fall away 
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It was maddening to meet always the | 


The attack was perfect—fast and steady. | 
It was as if the quarter was afraid to stop long | 
enough to let Holmes realize the thing which | 









[ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








beneath him, as he avoided the tackle. Up, 


note of triumph. 
| Ona long slant both teams poured across the 
| ten-yard line like a torrent. Now it was the 
| lime of the five-yard line that his flying feet 
scattered. Suddenly from triumphant. shrill- 
ness the uproar dropped into a deep, apprehen- 
sive murmur. ‘Then over stands and field for 
three short seconds came breathless silence. 
Near the side-line the orange full-back, 
watchful for just this play, was waiting. A 
| half-back and the fleet tackle closed the way in 
front of him. From the full-back he turned 
|sharply at a right angle to where the half 
| crouched low in expectation; took one quick 
| step and jumped; jumped as he had never 
jumped before—and over the bar Campbell had 
| made his five feet eleven. 

He felt that his heels were as high as the half- 
back’s belt-line, that they were as high as the 
shoulder, that he was over his head. 

Down from the stands fell a wild ery of 

| amazement and delight. Suddenly, as the half- 
back’s hands closed upon nothing and he threw 
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| up his head in amazement, Campbell knew that 


Why, it’s that one man always!’’ Here | up went the tumult of the stands into a shrill | his toe had caught in the other’s head-gear. 


| He pitched downward head foremost. A weight 
| pinned him flat—and another. His face was 
| pressed into the biting lime of the goal-line, 
| which filled his nostrils. 

| Half-stunned, with all his strength he pushed 
|the ball out at arm’s length in front of him. 
| And as if until now all had been perfect silence, 
he found for the first time his ears filled with 
the thunder of thousands of voices, which told 
him that the ball was over. 

The sound of the referee’s whistle, which 
closed the game a few moments later, was lost in 
}uproar. ‘The stands emptied themselves across 
|the barriers. ‘The players were engulfed in a 

sea of people, of tossed hats and waving stream- 
|ers. Campbell, riding out through the narrow 
| gateway on the shoulders of classmates, was 
jostled in that close passage against Holmes, 
who was riding likewise. Over the heads they 
reached toward each other and clasped hands. 

| ‘The mutual respect and admiration which 
| lay the basis for those college friendships that 











| last through life were in that warm hand-clasp. 
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DRAWN BY MARGARET ECKERSON, 


THE KEEN GRAY EYES OF THE DOCTOR WENT ROUND THE CIRCLE 





McPhee was sick unto death. He was 
as strong as an ox and as healthy 
as a trout, and, despite his youth, had come 
unseathed through many a biting winter gale 
on Georges, but when he stepped from an over- 
heated parlor into a snow-bank, and shoveled 
snow for two or three hours in light clothing, 
it brought on a chill. Two days afterward 
Donald went down with pneumonia as if struck 
with a blow. 

A fishing port! 
for a woman to practise medicine! 
her sign swung: 


sT HERE was little doubt but that Donald 











Of all the places in the world 
Yet there 


VinNEY M. Stercuett, M. D. 


Tt was up-hill work with the doctor, but she 
builded well when she snatched ‘Big Mary’’ 
McKinnon’s child from the black jaws of diph- 
theria, binding the mother to her with hoops of 
steel. Besides, Big Mary was a power in the 
Scotch colony of Prince Edward Island people. 


that prompted Big Mary, in the face of the 
strenuous protests of all the other relatives, with 
their favorite doctors and their individual lean- 
ing toward this and that mode of treatment, to 
call Doctor Stetchell in the present instance. 
The sick boy was six hundred miles from his 
parents, and if anything should happen! It 
was clear that Big Mary had taken upon her- 
self a tremendous responsibility. 

Nightly the relatives foregathered in the big 
kitchen to discuss the case in all its lights and 
shades ; the virtues of this application, the dan- 
gers of that. Some were for one thing, some 
for another. Thomas John’s Maggie insisted 
on Doctor McKenzie being called. McKenzie 
was ‘‘from home,’’ and there was some clan- 


desire to do something, indirectly, at least, 


looked with indifference for two years. 


tices were weakening; Mrs. Rory McEachern 





swore that it would be murder to remove them. 
| Sarah McDougall held that there was no hope 
| from the first. She had had a dream two nights 
before the boy was stricken down. There were 
| no details, but she had had a dream! 
But the ‘‘woman doctor’? was the bone of 
contention. And as the case went on from bad 


It was pure faith, then, wedded to gratitude, | 


nishness in the advice; besides, Maggie felt a | 
toward the old bill, on which her husband had | 


Mrs. Gillis, an aunt, maintained that poul- | 


| to worse, it was give and take, the relatives cry- | 
| ing down the rights of women, and Big Mary 
standing bravely by the faith that was in her. 

““They’ve not the sympathy of a man,’’ 
| whispered Mrs. Pius McDonald. 

‘*They’re too chicken-hearted to be doctors !?* 
declared old Mrs. McPhail. 

**She can’t have much practice to come six 
times a day!’’ sneered Mrs. Archie Cameron, 
winding up a tilt with Big Mary. 

It was a cruel way to account for the faithful 
attendance, and the dart, tipped with truth, 
went over the lowered transom and dropped 
| into the breast of Doctor Vinney, bending over 
| the invalid. 
| ‘*Call Doctor MeKenzie!’’ cried Thomas 
| John’s Maggie, for the hundredth time, with | 
an eye single to the bill. 
| “*You and your McKenzie!’’ retorted Big 
| Mary, out of patience at last. ‘‘A pretty mess 
| he made of it with the minister’s baby, sponging 
|a child over with cold water to bring out the 
measles!’’? She appealed to the whole kitchen. 
“*Who ever heard of the likes!’’ 

**Peace, women!’’ cried old Ronald McPhail. 
**The lad is in her hands, and she’s in the 
hands of God!’”’ 

The doctor entered the kitchen. She was a| 
trim little figure of a woman, without a trace of 
mannishness about her to relieve the oppressive 
femininity. Old Ronald removed his pipe from 
his mouth, pulled his spectacles down on his 
nose, and stared over them as if viewing a new 
breed of cattle brought into the district. Ten- | 
year-old Flora, wide-eyed, stood rooted to the | 
floor, looking as if she had seen a ghost. Big 
| Mary bustled about the little woman, handed 
| her a towel, dusted with her apron the ehair | 
| that was offered. 

















The keen gray eyes of the doctor went round | 
the circle. The atmosphere was saturated with 
prejudice. There was a respectful bearing, 
| but not a sympathetic face. It was Big Mary 
McKinnon against all the others! 

In five days, the doctor had told them, the | 
change would come. 

‘*Let’s give her till the fifth day!’ cried 
Big Mary, as the relatives clamored. 

The fifth day came and went; the sixth day 
| waxed and waned, and the night of the seventh 
| was come, and it did not require a professional 
| eye to see that Donald was in desperate straits. 














One after another the air-cells in the sufferer’s 
left lung had become solidified, as you would 
pour melted wax into a beehive. Donald was 
pulling the air into his lungs in jerky, grunting 
inspirations. His face was as purple as a plum. 
If he turned his head to the right, there was a 
ery of anguish; if he turned it to the left, all 
previous pain, in Donald’s experience, was 
balm compared to the agonizing darts that 
pierced his breast. 

But if Donald’s strength could hold out until 
resolution occurred, Donald would be safe. 

The sick-chamber presented a tragic spectacle. 
When all eyes were not resting wistfully on the 
sufferer, they were bent sternly on the doctor. 
On a chair stood the tank of oxygen, its red 
cross staring like a blazing eve at the sick-bed. 
Near at hand, the sister rocked herself and her 
wo, refusing to be comforted. Over Donald 
bent the girl who loved him, with one hand 
waving the fan to and fro, which, like the 
flame in the Peruvian shrine, had never ceased 
from the beginning. With the other she at 
times removed the red splashes from the suf- 
ferer’s lips, giving no heed to the doctor’s 
warning to be careful of contagion. As well 
have asked her brother of the Prince Edward 
Island contingent to be careful when he carried 
a wounded comrade from under Cronje’s guns. 
Astride the bed was Donald’s dory mate, with 
the invalid’s head against his broad chest—an 
easily adjustable and appropriate pillow in the 
present exigency. 

** Pull, Donald, pull!’’ he eried, encoura- 
gingly, as if a gale of wind was going and they 
were ‘‘rousing’’ the dory up to windward 
against a big sea. 

“You can’t pull with your head under 
water!’’ gasped Donald. 

By the bedside sat the doctor, yearning for 
the moment of the crisis. To tell the truth, it 
was her first pitched battle. There had been 
old women and young babies, mere outpost 
skirmishes, but here was a strapping young 
adult; here was a Trojan of diseases. Her pro- 
fessional fate, the right of woman to act beyond 
a certain circumscribed sphere, seemed trembling 
in the balance. 

In her prophecy concerning the fifth day she 
had taken expediency by the hand, and now 
expediency was pinching her fingers. She hated 
to call a consultant to rob her of the glory she 
felt was impending, and for which she had 
waited so long. Any one but McKenzie! She 
had been weak enough at one time to defer to 
that gentleman’s judgment, and the condescend- 
ing manner in which he had treated her con- 
tinued to hurt. 

She had called up Prof. Caroline Trefythen, 
thirty miles away, and that strong - minded 
woman had soothed a’ conscience that was 
pricking in spots with the assurance that her 
conduct and treatment throughout the whole 
case were beyond criticism. 

Morning and evening, responding to the im- 
portunities of the patient’s sister, she had dic- 
tated for his parents at home a rose-colored and 
hopeful bulletin, which was straightway trans- 
lated into cold, depressing truth, and des- 
patched. And now, despite all her zeal and 
attention, it began to look like defeat. 

The young fisherman’s splendid constitution, 
giving such hopeful promise of an early crisis, 
appeared staggered ; the heart, that overworked 
organ, seemed to be but winking; the clamor in 
the kitchen was being renewed, and she felt 
that Big Mary, in the last ditch, had her back 
against the door. Most portentous omen of all, 
that worthy woman had twice within the last 
fifteen minutes addressed her as ‘‘Ma’am!’’ 

Some one mentioned the hospital. The doctor 
looked up quickly. For one moment the citadel 
that had been for seven days so fiercely pressed 
trembled to its foundations. The hospital! 
Here was a middle course. It would keep the 
case out of McKenzie’s hands, and she would 
march out with her side-arms. ‘The sister stag- 
gered to her feet. 

*‘Don’t—send him to the hospital—doctor! 
Don’t!’’ A soul, worn down with nights and 
days of agonizing suspense, in an utter abandon 


| of grief was clinging to the doctor’s shoulder. 


No human heart could withstand the appeal. 

‘*They make an idol of him at home!’’ went 
on the sobbing girl. ‘‘ Father wouldn’t begrudge 
the farm if you could save him.’’ 

The sister’s outburst had for a moment drawn 
all attention from Donald. It was the calm 
that suddenly called out to them from the sick- 
bed, like the oppressive peace that settles over 
all when, the voyage passed, the throbbing 
engines stilled, the splendid steamer is gliding 
to her anchorage. 

The doctor stepped to the bedside and placed 
her hand tenderly on the invalid’s forehead. 
It was bathed in a cold perspiration. The 


| crisis had come! 


The little doctor’s hand fairly trembled as she 
placed the thermometer under Donald’s tongue. 
One minute—two minutes—three minutes! 

The doctor removed the glass and read aloud, 
‘‘One hundred and two and three-fifths !’’ 

Some moments passed. Again the thermom- 
eter was resorted to, again removed, and the 
doctor read aloud, ‘‘One hundred and one and 
two-fifths !’’ 

She waved the glass exultingly. 

**She’s heavin’ the lead, Donald!’’ cried his 
dory mate. ‘‘You’reovertheshoals. It’s deep- 
Come on!”’ 


enin’ the water youare. Comeon! 
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It was plain to all. 


red tide going out of the patient’s face and the | sister; the patient threw the bedclothes from his } 


peace : 
the sands the receding sea. 





replacing it, as the sun follows over | still brawny arm, and reaching out, touched | 


‘‘Run, Rory, run!’’ cried the sjster to Big | 


Mary’s oldest, as she dashed off a telegram 
without counting the words. ‘‘Donald is safe! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!’’ 


The December sun came up and crept, spark- | 


ling, over the crisp snow, and at last laughed 
into the sick-room, shedding its radiance over 


Donald and the jubilant group that surrounded | ice-boat did not cross for a week. 


the doctor. The little woman’s form fairly 


trembled under the caressing blows that Big | have kept the old people’s souls on the rack for | who began their career by working under age | 
her | days, came in with the telegram. 


Mary struck her between the shoulders ; 








United States? It has been computed 
that every American child who grows 
up rightly into manhood or womanhood repre- 
sents ten thousand dollars at the very least, 
because, taken even at laborer’s wages, his or 
her daily work in the world is worth the yearly 
interest on a capital of ten thousand dollars. 

On the other hand, every criminal, through 
the harm he does and the expense of courts, 
jails, and so forth, represents a loss of about 
two thousand dollars a year to the community ; 
and this means, by a simple calculation in per- 
centage, a dead loss of about forty-five thousand 
dollars in capital. The pauper, the vagrant 
and the inefficient worker are also a loss in 
varying degrees. 

The United States is the richest nation on 
earth, but from a mere money standpoint, it 
cannot afford to let its children grow up the 
wrong way. 

The mere money consideration, however, is 
the very least of it. Every boy and girl is worth 
more potentially than any dollars can represent. 
No good American can conceive of fixing any 
money value on a man like George Washington 
or Abraham Lincoln, or on a woman such as 
Mary Lyon or Frances Willard. 

The true wealth of a land is in the standard 
reached by its men and women; and ‘‘the hope 
of the world is forever in the children,’’ because 
they are the coming makers and builders of 
national life and progress. 

America has believed this so thoroughly that 
no land in the world has such public schools, or 
gathers so many children into them. The United 
States Bureau of Education estimates that with 
about eighty millions of population, Uncle Sam 
has seventeen and a half million pupils in his 
public and private schools. ‘This is said to out- 
number all the standing armies of Europe taken 
together, or the combined total populations of 
Greece, Portugal, Denmark and Roumania. 
Germany, the best-educated nation in the world, 
next to the United States, has only a little over 
eight millions of pupils in its schools out of a 
population of fifty-eight and one-half millions, 
so that the lead of America is unquestioned. 











America Was Too Busy. 














very much mistaken. There are over a 
million and a quarter boys and girls in their teens 
who cannot read or write. The majority of them 
are boys, who will be Uncle Sam’s voters peril- 
ously soon. What is going to become of their 
chance in life, and of their value to themselves 
and to their country? Why are they not in 
school to-day ? 

Simply because America has been too busy 
to think about them. 

This is the busiest country on earth, and it is 
growing busier every day. It is so busy, it 
needs so many workers in its mills, in its 
mines, in its factories, in its city streets, that 
it has thoughtlessly seized children and put 
them to work when they ought to be in school. 

The boy or girl who has a capable and wise 
father and mother of course is always sent to 
school. But the boys and girls whose fathers 
and mothers are very poor, or selfish, or igno- 


rant, or unwise, are given over to the Minotaur | 


of the mill or the coal-breaker or the glass-works 
to be devoured alive. 

No more school, no more play hours, no more 
development and growth for them—only long, 
monotonous hours of work, stunted bodies and 
illiterate minds. Child labor is a great industrial 
mistake. No good parent will permit it. No wise 
employer wants it. 
America is too busy to stop and think about it. 

A few years ago some public-spirited Ameri- 
can men and women, working on social prob- 
lems, began to notice that child labor was 
responsible for a great many other evils. 

What was the use of trying to cure disease by 
hospitals and dispensaries when many mills and 
factories were manufacturing hopeless disease 
by overworking little children? What was the 
use of spending time in laboring to reform 


UT if we think that all the children in | 
~B the United States are reached, we are | 








THE FIGHT FOR 
THE CHILDREN 
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HAT is each boy and girl worth to the | into their teens? An ounce of prevention is | | number of the boys are illiterate.’’ 








It is only possible because | 


vagrancy and vice and pauperism when boys | 


and girls were being made into vagrants, crim- 
inals and paupers by breaking them down | 


| 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





with the tips of his fingers a fold of her dress. 
**There wasn’t much water between your | 
| forefoot and the rocks,’’ said the dory mate, | 
‘*but she brought you over the bar all right. 
It was live reckoning she made, not dead.’’ 
Meanwhile, the strait that runs between the | 
island home and the mainland had been sealed 
up with ice, and because of a great storm the | 
And all the | 
letters, embodying the cold truth, that would 








worth a pound of cure. 
The moment these social thinkers and investi- | 
gators went to work, they located the trouble, 
not in one place, but all over the land. It was 
not only in the cotton-mills of Alabama, but in | 
the mines of Pennsylvania, the glass-works of 
New Jersey, the tobacco-factories and sweat- 
shops of New York, the streets of Chicago. 








Two Kinds of Employers. 





being cruel. There were many men, 
indeed,—all honor to them,—in whose 
mills and factories the children worked under 
such wholesome conditions that no one could 
quarrel with their being there. Even their 
schooling, to some extent, was looked out for. 
But these thoughtful and conscientious em- 
ployers, although shining examples, were also, 
alas! shining exceptions, and did not affect the | 
general state of things. The main body of mill- | 
owners and manufacturers treated the subject | 
strictly from a business point of view. 
The children wanted to work; the parents | 
brought them. Why should not the mill or | 
breaker take them? If one 
employer did not, another would. 


$M OST of the employers had no thought of 











| affair. 


| Gardner Murphy, Neal L. 


| rescue, 


Any one could see the | hand was wet with the hysterical tears of the | Yet the silk-mills have come to the coal-mining 


region because child labor is plentiful there; 


and many little girls go to the silk-mills. 


Five hundred girls under sixteen were em- 
ployed at night in the section round Bethlehem 
in 1904. Some of them came and went from 
their work through the dark from villages four 


|miles away, and worked long hours besides. 





| 


Curvature of the spine, consumption, nervous | 


diseases and eye and throat trouble fasten upon 
these child workers with sad frequency. 

A San Francisco police officer of thirty years’ 
| experience has kept a record of the criminals 


| as messenger boys, newsboys, bell-boys, and so 
forth, and has found the number to be large. 
When the superintendent of a certain House 
of Refuge was asked, ‘‘What proportion of 
your boys are schoolboys and what proportion 
working boys?’’ he answered, *‘I can give no 
proportion, because the schoolboy is such a 
rare exception with us. We have very few, if 
any, boys who were not working boys at the 
| time of their arrest, or just previous. A large 


In a Southern cotton-mill a little girl of five 
was found, walking up and down all day tying 


| threads with her baby hands in the spindle- 


room. She had a “‘snuff-stick,’’ and used it 
like a veteran. She had, of course, never been 
to school. There is no law to take her out of 
the mill or put her to school. 

The situation in these Southern cotton-mills 


| is peculiarly complicated, since this compara- 


tively new industry is not primarily a Southern 
It is run largely by Northern capital, 
and the real interest of the South lies in pro- 


tecting her native-born population from the | 


imported evils of child labor. Until very lately 
the South knew nothing of pressing her children 
into the service of modern industry. 

Such representative Southerners as Edgar 
Anderson and A. J. 
McKelway are now making a splendid fight for 


| their section against the encroaching evil. But 


the mill-owners fight every child-labor law 
introduced into the Southern legislatures, and 
have been able to defeat, so far, all attempts at 
And meanwhile whole families flock 
to the mills, rejoicing ignorantly that each 
member, even the youngest, can earn wages. 
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Jersey from the fifteenth to the 


ninth, New 
twenty-first. 

Among the Southern States, the four important 
manufacturing ones, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and South Carolina, are down at the 
foot of the list, with one-fifth to one-quarter 
of their children between ten and fourteen 


unable to read and write. These statistics 
speak for themselves; and the worst of it, is 
that in almost every instance the child-labor 
abuse is growing in the state. 

Immigration helps to make child labor in- 
crease. ‘The ignorant, uneducated Slav or 
Italian thinks it a fine chance to put his whole 
family of children to work in glass-factory or 
mill or breaker. But these happen to be just 
the children who need the school most, for they 
can easily be educated into being worth some- 
thing as American citizens. Child labor makes 
the second generation of immigrants more dan- 
gerous, more illiterate, more hopeless material 
than any that can come to us from oversea. 

**Look at their faces,’’ an employer said to 
an advocate of education, pointing to the Slav 
boys in his works, ‘‘and you will see that it is 
idle to take them away in order to give them 
an education. They are what they are, and will 
always remain as they are.’”’ 


‘*A Chance to Grow.’’ 


ET when the school once gets hold of 
vY them, this is found to be entirely un- 
true. They especially need and reward 
American education. It is their one hope and 
opportunity. 

It is really more important for the future of 
American civilization that immigrant children 
should be given a decent education than that 
the intelligent native boy and girl should get to 
the high school. A democracy must be edu- 
cated, or its lower classes of citizens will 
destroy its foundations. 

The new movement against child labor recog- 
nizes all these things. It is officered by thinkers 
from every branch of American life. Bishop 
MeVickar of Rhode Island is one of them. 
He found, when he first met confirmation 
classes in the mill villages of Rhode Island, 
that the children seemed far too young. It was 
explained to him that ‘‘it is not that they are 

so young, but they have not had 
Some of 




















There was found to be little use 
in appealing either to parent or to 
employer. 

The children themselves, in 
their ignorance and helplessness, 
often preferred to work and earn 
money rather than go to school. 
The only hope was in the law, and 
in public opinion, which stands 
behind the law and enforces it. 

In England public opinion has 
long been thoroughly roused about 
child labor. England went 





them, at fourteen and 
could not read or write. 

Judge Lindsey of Denver is 
another. His juvenile court work 
for young criminals showed him 
very soon that school was the 
hope of the children, and child 
labor their danger. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary 
of the Consumer’s League, has 
had great experience as a factory 
inspector. She knows the con- 
ditions under which little children 
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through horrible experiences once 
because she was too busy, just as 
America is now, to safeguard her 
children. 

Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Cry of the 
Children’’ was written about ter- 
rible facts. ‘To-day it applies to 
the United States, but not to Eng- 
land any more, nor to any Euro- 
pean country. America is behind 
Europe in her child-labor laws. 
The fight for the children in the 
United States has to commence 
on a very low level of law and 
of public opinion. This is very 
astonishing news to most Ameri- 











toil day and night, and the urgent 
need of better laws. Miss Jane 
Addams, the head of Hull House 
in Chicago, one of the most able 
and experienced municipal work- 
ers in the world, considers child 
labor a menace to industrial effi- 
ciency and to citizenship. 

Felix Adler, Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Secretary Taft, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Chancellor Kirkland, 
President Eliot, Clark Howell, 
Hoke Smith, A. J. Cassatt and 
Grover Cleveland are among the 
other members of the new National 











Child Labor Committee, which 





cans, but it is quite true. 

In New Jersey, for example, 
not long ago two boys, working 
all night, poor, tired little fellows, were carry- 
ing great loads of bottles on their heads from 
the blower to the cooling-oven. ‘‘Drunk with 
sleep,’’ as an eye-witness expressed it, they 
collided. The white-hot glass shivered into! 
thousands of splinters, and one of them flew 
into the eye of one of the boy workers, entirely 
destroying the sight. There is no law to prevent 
another such happening to-morrow. 

The glass industry fights all legislation against 
child labor, on the ground that boys are neces- 
sary in its work, and has thus far been able to 
defeat all attempts to prohibit night-work for 
boys under sixteen. Yet in Ohio the largest 
glass-house in the state is now carried on with- 
out child labor, and flourishes. 

About twenty-four thousand children—one- 
sixth of all the workers in the anthracite coal 
industry—are in the Pennsylvania coal-mines. 
The breaker-boys work ten or eleven hours, 
sitting on planks between the tiers of coal- 
chutes, and bending over to pick out the slate 
as the broken coal slides past them. They 
work in the cold, wearing overcoats if they 
have them, caps and tippets, but their hands 
must be bare, and are often cut and bleeding. 

Their backs become bent and their chests 
narrow. Their average wage is seventy cents 
a day. They may be anywhere from nine to 
eleven years of age—not one in ten, visitors 
agree, can be believed to be twelve. They 
have no play, no education. 

The sisters of the breaker-boys have a better 
chance at school. The schools in that region 


morally and physically before they were well! show many more girls in the classes than boys. 


1. A MINING DISTRICT SCHOOL, SHOWING LACK OF BOYS 
2. BREAKER-BOYS IN SAME DISTRICT. 


There are twenty thousand children under | 
twelve in Southern mills and factories to-day. 

Pennsylvania alone has thirty-five thousand 
boys and girls at work, not including the breaker- 
boys in the mining regions. Our pictures show 
the loss of the boys by the school in a mining 
district, and their enrolment instead in the 
ranks of the workers. ‘These photographs were 
taken by Owen R. Lovejoy, assistant secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 

There is no law that can be enforced to send 
the school its pupils again. Sixteen thousand 
children under fourteen in Philadelphia alone 
have left the schools in six years to go into 
factories and mills, the largest proportion leavy- 
ing at eleven and twelve years of age. Under 
the laws existing until last year there was no 
way of preventing this. 


Six Declining States. 


HE six great Northern manufacturing 
tT states—New York, Pennsylvania, New 

Jersey, Illinois, Massachusetts and Ohio 
—are steadily falling in the scale of literacy year 
by year, as judged by the number of children 
between ten and fourteen who cannot read or 
write. The census of 1900, as compared with 
that of 1890, shows these six states as all 
sinking in literacy, in spite of their wealth and 
power. 

New York has fallen from the eighth to the 
fourteenth place among the states of the Union; 
Pennsylvania from the sixteenth to the twen- 
tieth, Massachusetts from the second to the 














has been organized since April, 

1904, and which ‘‘stands for the 

interests of the twenty-nine 
million children under sixteen years of age in 
the United States, and for their protection and 
proper development educationally, industrially, 
morally and physically.’’ 

The last session of this committee took place 
in Washington in December, 1905. President 
Roosevelt was heartily interested in its doings, 
and in his message recommended to Congress 
in strong terms the passing of a model child- 
labor law for the District of Columbia, in order 
that an example be set to the separate states, 
over which Congress, of course, has no power 
to legislate on this subject. A bill is now 
pending in the Senate, and the Child Labor 
Committee has also asked Congress to provide 
for a children’s bureau in the Department of 
Education or of Labor, ‘*a bureau of research 
and publicity’’ which shall help to bring the 
United States out of the ‘‘black list of the 
nations, where it now stands along with Russia 
and Italy, having the largest actual numbers 
of illiterate and unschooled children to be found 
among nations of Western civilization.’’ That 
this statement of the committee is true will be 
a shock to all good Americans. It is only true 
because America has not realized what it is 
doing in leaving the children to the rough-and- 
tumble of business competition. 

The American employer of high type, who 
has realized his duty to children, and taken 
care of those in his employ, can hardly believe 
how wide-spread are the abuses of child labor, 
He is often incredulous and even offended at the 
idea of laws being necessary. 

Unfortunately, the low type of employer also 




















exists, taking advantage of childish obedience 


and helplessness, not in cruelty, but in mere | 


mercenary carelessness as to the welfare of the 
little worker. It is the latter class that makes 
law, and strict law, necessary in every state, 
North and South, East and West alike. 

All America is concerned in this battle for 
the children. Vermont, at present, stands at 
the head, with the most careful and complete 
child-labor law in existence. She heads the 
‘‘white list,’? which it is time for the United 
States to enter, and leave the black list formally 
and finally behind. 

One objection the committee has been able to 
dispose of already. The ignorant advocates of 
child-labor contend that many boys and girls 
must help to support widowed mothers, and so 
should be allowed to work. 


The club-women of Chicago discussed this | 
plausible plea, and determined to offer ‘‘scholar- | 


ships’’ for every such child in Chicago, paying 
to the widowed mother the amount of the 
weekly wage, in order that the child might go 
to school instead of to work. In all Chicago only 
three cases were found to receive the scholarship ! 

In contrast to this, the ‘‘vampire parent’’ is 
found to be shamefully frequent, living in lazi- 
ness and vice on the wages of little children. 
The classic instance happened in one of the 
Carolinas, when a widower with six children 
under age married a widow with seven under 








There was a note of triumph in 
the voice. Miss Mehitable’s slight 
form straightened, and a pink flush brightened 
her wrinkled cheeks as she stepped back from 
the table, the better to survey her work. 

The brown cloth and tissue-paper patterns 
spread out before her repre- 
sented a problem which had 
taxed thought and skill and 
patience. 

Miss Maria, out in the kitch- 
en, frying doughnuts for the 
boarders’ supper, heard the tri- 
umphant remark, and came 
bustling in, a striking contrast 
to her sister. 

Miss Mehitable was a little 
woman. She had tiny hands 
and feet, and a trim figure 
always daintily clothed. Her 
features were still delicately 
pretty, in spite of her fifty 
years. Her skin, although 
erossed with a network of fine 
wrinkles, was fair; her eyes 
were blue and bright, and her 
thin, light hair waved prettily. 

But Miss Maria was tall and 
of ample breadth. Her large 
feet were shod in stout leather ; 
her sleeves were rolled above 
her elbows ; her muscular hands 
and arms, as well as her 
ehecked apron, were plentifully 
sprinkled with flour. From 
her broad, sensible face beamed 
good nature. She was older 
than her sister. Her hair was 
gray, drawn tightly back from 
her face, and fastened in a 
tight knot at the back of her 
head—‘‘well out of the way,” 
as she said. 

She wiped her flushed face 
on her floury apron, saying, 
in wonder and admiration, 
‘*How ever did you manage, 
Hitty? I didn’t have any idee 
even you could do anything 
with that old cash— Well, I declare,’’ as her 
glance took in the details, ‘‘you do beat all for 
eontrivin’ !’? 

Miss Mehitable smiled faintly. ‘The homely 
words of praise were to her heart as the sun- 
light, which, that moment breaking through 
the clouds, glorified the objects in the little room. 
It fell lovingly on the worn rag carpet, the 
bright rugs, the neatly darned table-cover, and 
filtered down through the green leaves of the 
plants until it touched the bright hair of a 
young girl, who sat in a low chair, reading. 

The conversation between the older women 
drew her attention from her book. She laid it 
aside, and rising, approached the table, asking, 
**What are you making now, Aunt Hitty?’’ 

“‘Why, my dear,’’ said Miss Mehitable, ‘‘I 
was just tryin’ to get me a dress out o’ this. 
Maria said when she give it to me she didn’t 
believe I could do much with it,—it was so 
wore out,—an’ fur a spell I thought so, too. 

‘*But,’’ she continued, with animation, ‘‘I 
managed to get it all out excep’ the back o’ the 
waist. Then I just had this long narrow strip 
and these two three-cornered pieces: but, you 


is ¢ I DO believe I can piece it out!’’ 











see, by cuttin’ one of them through the middle | 


and layin’ the three together, —this way,—I can 
get one o’ them tucked backs. 


a crush girdle out o’ that strip, so it won’t 
show. It’ll be real handsome when it’s done 


I'll have to! 
piece it here at the waist-line, but I can make | 
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age, and where the baker’s dozen of little ones 
were turned into the mills, while the parents 


clothes, they was made over for me. I was 
such a little body that even after we was all 


settled down to live at ease for the rest of their | grown up I managed to clothe myself with 
lives, there being no law whatever to prevent it. | their cast-offs—bein’, too, as I had a knack 0’ 
| Law, however, is coming to the help of the! makin’ over. Bless you, dear child, people’d 


children. Year by year bills are being intro- 
duced in each state on behalf of the school and 
against child labor. Pennsylvania has a better 
law this year; Delaware has passed its first 
child-labor law ; Rhode Island has amended its 
statutes, so that things will be improved after | 
1907. Almost every state in the Union has now | 
some sort of a child-labor law on its statute- | 
books, but stricter laws and especially deter- 
mined enfcreement are needed, 

Compulsory school laws go with the fight | 
against child labor. 








Experience proves that boys and girls thus 
educated and protected make strong, healthy, 
efficient workers, of full value as citizens; 


| while child labor, on the contrary, produces | trivin’. 


educate every child, and to protect and aid its | couraged. 
development until fourteen years of age. | bell skirt excep’ just to turn it and make it up 


never know if I didn’t tell ’em. Everybody 
thought my green cloth was brand, splinter 
new. I made it out of a gown Hepsy’s Lucy 
had worn two seasons.’’ 

‘*But you know they are not new!’’ declared 
Mildred. ‘‘Think what a satisfaction it is to 
be always sure of having enough material—no 
ugly seams and piecings to hide away. And 


| then to know that everything is crisp and fresh! 


Did you ever think of that, Aunt Hitty?’’ 
‘*Well, yes,’’ a little dubiously. ‘*‘When bell 


The ideal of America is to | skirts went out o’ style, I used to get clean dis- 


It’s so hard to do anything with a 


like it was before. I’m afraid for a while there 
I looked a little old-fashioned, but it didn’t last 
long. I’m sure I don’t mind plannin’ and con- 
It makes the work interestin’ to be 


undersized, inefficient workers of poor health | makin’ somethin’ out o’ nothin’, as it were.’’ 


and little value to the state, morally, mentally 
or physically. Even from a commercial point 
of view, the school is more profitable than child 
|labor. From a civic point of view, every good 


| American ought to fall in behind the National 
Child Labor Committee, and march with it to 
| vietory in its fight for the children. 


—it’s such pretty goods. Don’t you think 
so, Mildred ?’’ 
Mildred Pierson stood looking thoughtfully at | 
| the cloth on the table. Then she put her arms 


‘*Yes, Mildred,’? Miss Maria called, through 
the open door, ‘‘you may as well give up! 
Hitty fairly takes delight in makin’ over things. 
I guess she likes darnin’ and mendin’ and such 
like putterin’ work, too, ’bout as well as the 
next one. When holes come in the table-cloths, 
I tell her she’s fairly happy.’’ 

But Mildred, when she left her aunts and 
hurried homeward through the little Ohio town, 


| was hardly convinced. A little later, in her 
| own room, as she stood inspecting the folds of a 
| much worn blue serge, she was still further 


from believing that her Aunt Mehitable enjoyed 
‘‘makin’ over things.’”? A thoughtf: pucker 
appeared in her fair forehead, which suddenly 
smoothed itself out, as, with an emphatic shake 
of her curly head, she said aloud: 

**T will do it. Jack will not mind if my best 
afternoon gown is a made-over affair, and for 


|round the little woman, and drew the pretty | once in her life she shall have her dainty tastes 


| withered face to her bosom. 
| ‘It will be beautiful, aunty, and you will 








DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 
“ EVERYBODY THOUGHT MY GREEN CLOTH WAS BRAND 


SPLINTER NEW.” 


| look as sweet as a peach when you wear it to 
| chureh. You always do look so dainty. But 
| tell me, aunty, did you ever have a new dress 
| — everything new — trimmings, linings, stays, 
| tapes, hooks and buttons—all complete ?’’ 
| Miss Mehitable laughed softly. ‘‘No, dear 
| child, I don’t believe I ever did. I’ve often 
| thought of that myself. Even my baby dresses 
| were some that had been worn by the older 
|children. If I’d ever needed a weddin’-gown, 
I suppose that would ha’ been new. But there 
| wa’n’t any occasion for that, you know. 

“Don’t feel bad about it, dear child,’’ said 

Miss Mehitable, seeing her niece’s blue eyes fill 
| with tears; ‘‘I don’t. Of course we haven’t 
|much to spend on dress, and Maria is so large 
jand so hard on her clothes that we always get 
| the new things for her. Then when I go to help 
| Sister Hepsy with her spring sewin’, she always 
| lets me have old dresses to pay for it. 
| her four big girls all wear such stylish clothes, 
so it’s better pay than money.’’ 

“*But never to have had a new dress!’’ said 
Mildred. ‘‘How has it happened ?’’ 

Her aunt seated herself with her lap-board, 
and began to cut and baste industriously. 
**Well, I do’ know, exactly. 
was a big family of us, an’ not over and above 
well-off, and I was the youngest. So, naturally, 
—mother was a dreadful savin’? woman, she 
had to be,—when the older ones outgrew their 


She and | 


You see, there | 


| satisfied. ‘To think,’’ she added, as she hung 


the serge away in the wardrobe, ‘‘to think that 
I meant to give her this! Dear, 
cheerful, self-sacrificing Aunt 
Hitty!’’ 

True to her word,—the Pier- 
sons were always that,—Mil- 
dred went to the city the next 
Saturday, and shopped with as 
much zest as if her purse held 
thousands, instead of her 
month’s salary as village 
school-teacher. 

Three days afterward, with 
a bulky package under her arm 
and pleasant anticipation in her 
face, she was hastening down 
the street toward her aunts’ 
home. The sharp wind blew 
her hair into delightful disorder 
and stung her cheeks to a vivid 
glow. A charming picture of 
health and happiness she made 
as, unannounced, she opened 
the door of her aunts’ sitting- 
room and dropped, panting and 
smiling, into a chair. 

Miss Mehitable was alone, 
and for once her usually busy 
fingers were unoccupied. She 
looked up with a smile at her 


‘‘How the wind does blow, 
aunty! You have no idea.’’ 


dear child,’’ replied her aunt. 
**You are all out of breath.’’ 

“Oh, no, not quite, and I 
must go on again soon. I have 
examination-papers to correct. 
School closes this week. I just 
came to bring you this, for 
your birthday. Many happy 
returns, dear, and be sure and 
get it made in time for the 
wedding, for’’—she spoke shyly—‘‘Jack says 
he cannot wait any longer, and we are to be 
married the twenty-second. ’’ 

Pressing a kiss on her aunt’s cheek and laying 
the package in her lap, Mildred opened the 
door and was out of sight in a twinkling. 

Miss Mehitable sat for a long time just as 
Mildred left her, in a daze of pleasant emotion. 
The token of her niece’s love came like a flash 
of warm color over the gray of her existence. 
The little clock ticked busily on, the light faded 
and the early dusk of winter crept into the 
room; but still she sat gazing into the fire— 
thinking gratefully, as lonely, repressed natures 
| do at some unexpected evidence of affection, 
| thinking tenderly of the happiness of the girl, 
| and, perhaps, half-regretfully, of her own fate, 
| without the love and care, the pleasant duties 
| and the sacred sorrows that ‘‘might have been. ’’ 
The noisy opening of the hall door, as Miss 
| Maria returned from a visit to a neighbor, 

roused Miss Hitty from reverie. 

** Bless the child!’? murmured Mehitable. 
**It’s like her to remember her old aunt’s birth- 
|day. Maria, Mildred is goin’ to be married 
|next month. That child! Just think of it! 
An’ see what she brought me for my birthday.’’ 
| ‘La, itty!’ ejaculated Miss Maria, much 
| interested. ‘‘ For your birthday! Mildred’s 
| brought you a present! What is it??? 
\ “I don’t know. I forgot to look. 





I was so 


niece’s entrance and greeting, 


‘*You shouldn’t walk so fast, 








pleased to hear about the weddin’, and to think 
she still thought o’ my birthday.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Maria, as she lighted the hang- 
ing lamp, ‘‘I ain’t a mite surprised at her 
marryin’. They’ve been courtin’ quite a spell. 
But let’s see your present.’’ 

Miss Mehitable laid the package on the table, 
carefully untied the cord and unrolled the 
paper. Within lay folds of shimmering gray 
silky cloth, with linings, trimmings, thread— 
the new dress ‘‘all complete.’’ 

‘*The dear, good child!’? murmured Miss 
| Mehitable. She sat down, as if grown suddenly 

faint. Tears came into her eyes and rolled 
down her delicate old face. But Miss Maria 
busily examined the goods. 

| ‘‘Well, well, if that ain’t handsome!’’ she 
said, testing it with thumband finger. ‘‘That’s 
la present worth gettin’. It must be that new 
| goods they talk so much about. It’s most as 
handsome as silk. I do’ know but what I’d 
las lief have it as silk. You'll look as fine as 
Judge Garrett’s wife any day in this, Hitty, an’ 
just see! Here’s everythin’ to make it with, 
even to the lace for your neck and sleeves.’’ 

‘*It’s just beautiful!’’ sighed Miss Mehitable. 
‘* An’ it’s so like Mildred. She’sa true Pierson.’’ 

‘*She is that,’’ assented Miss Maria. ‘‘She 
never does anythin’ by halves. An’ it does 
come just in time, if she’s goin’ to get married, 
for, of course, we'll both be expected. How 
are you goin’ to make it, Hitty?’’ 

“*IT don’t know,’’ said Miss Mehitable, ab- 
sently. ‘‘We’ll talk that over some other time. 
I guess I’d better lay it away for now. The 
boarders’!l be comin’ in.’’ 

Up-stairs, in her chilly bedroom, she paused 
in the act of putting the dress away in her 
bureau, and lovingly smoothed its folds. 

“*Tf’twa’n’t so silly, I’d like to keep it just this 
way,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘Just as she gave it 
to me. I wonder what Maria’d say if I told 
her ?”’ 

The days slipped by, the wedding-day drew 
near, and still the new gown lay uncut in the 
lower drawer of Miss Mehitable’s bureau. To 
occasional callers it was brought down, exhib- 
ited, and lavishly admired. Then, in spite of 
Miss Maria’s remonstrances, it was again con- 
signed to its drawer. Miss Mehitable had always 
some excuse—some imperative bit of work that 
must be finished, or some service to be rendered 
to the bride-to-be. 

Finally, one afternoon, Miss Maria’s foot came 
| down with emphasis, as she said, peremptorily : 
| ‘‘Mehitable Pierson, you just must begin on 
| that dress to-day, or you won’t have it done. 
| There’s only a week now, an’ you haven’t even 
| got your pattern picked out. I can’t see what 
| makes you dilly-dally along so.’’ 
| ‘*I do’ know, Maria,’’ said Miss Mehitable, 
| nervously, and flushing a little. ‘‘I dread it, 
| somehow. I’ve got it out more’n once, an’ 
| thought I’d begin, but I just didn’t have the 

heart to cut into it. You don’t suppose I could 
| get Miss Butler to come and make it, do you?’ 
| “Miss Butler!’? gasped Maria. ‘Why, Me- 
| hitable Pierson, what has come over you? She 
| wouldn’t charge a cent under four dollars, and 
| She wouldn’t suit you, either. She fits dreadful. 

And what do you want to spend a lot o’ money 
for, when you can just as well do it yourself? 
| Here you’ ve allus made your dresses, and looked 
| better in ’em ’n I do in the ones I hire. I 
| should think you’d just take delight in it.’’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose I ought to, but I don’t,” 
said Miss Mehitable, humbly. ‘‘I never had a 
| new dress before, an’ I can’t get used to it. 

‘*But the sooner I get at it, the sooner it’ll be 
done, I s’pose,’’ she continued, ‘‘and I’ll begin 
to-morrow, while you’re at Hepsy’s. I’ll have 

the whole day to sew, and can get it well under 
way. I want to get these handkerchiefs marked 
for Mildred this afternoon. ’’ 
‘*‘Well,’’ said the elder woman, somewhat 
| appeased. ‘‘But I never knew you to object to 
dressmaking before. Just give you a hopeless 
| case, an’ you’re as chipper as you please. An’ 
| now, when you have got a chance to show what 
you can do, you balk like father’s old bay.’’ 

Miss -Mehitable flushed, but said nothing. 
Indeed, what could she say? She could not 
explain her feeling to herself. She only knew 
that the mere thought of making the dress had 
become distasteful to her. It seemed a task 
akin to the dish-washing and scrubbing, which 
only her rigid conscience prevented her leaving 
entirely to Maria. Had she been told that her 
pleasure had lain chiefly in the ‘‘makin’ some- 
thin’ out o’ nothin’,’? as she had quaintly 
phrased it,—that she had been, in her humble 
way, an artist, with the joy of an artist in 
his creative power,—poor little Miss Mehitable 
would hardly have understood. 

Maria must be right, she felt, and she had 
been very foolish. So that same evening she 
searched the fashion-books until she had found 
a suitable design for the new gown. 

‘*The sooner I get at it, the sooner it’l] be 
done,’’ she murmured, as she laid her head on 
her pillow that night, with a comforting sense 
| of having made a good resolution. 

Shortly after midnight she was awakened by 
soft, rustling noises that sounded strangely in 
the darkness of the room. They ceased for a 
moment as she stirred, then began again, per- 
sistent and irritating. 

Burglars? In peaceful Milford? Miss Me- 
hitable dismissed that thought from her mind 
jalmost as soon as it entered. Mice? She 
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crouched closer under the blankets, certain for 
a moment that these dreaded creatures were 
advancing up the bedposts to prey upon her 
toes. But how could mice have escaped Maria’s 
systematic cleanings or her own vigilance? 

Then the memory of a long bough on the pear- 
tree by the porch, that sometimes scraped against 
the house if the wind blew from the north, 
called forth a smile at her own fears, and she 
slept again, undisturbed, till morning. 

Directly after breakfast was over and the 
boarders had gone away for the day, the sisters 
set the house in order, Miss Maria departed, 
and Miss Mehitable went to her own room for 
the new gown. 

‘*Gracious!’’ Well might Miss Hitty ex- 
claim. Out from the drawer scampered a mouse. 

Some minutes elapsed before Miss Hitty felt 
quite safe in descending from the trunk upon 
which she had taken refuge. Then, very gin- 
gerly, she pulled the drawer wider, to behold 
sad havoe in its hitherto orderly precincts. 
Bits of paper and shreds of cloth and fur heaped 
in one corner bore evidence to Madam Mouse’s 
nest-making propensities, while a bundle of 
patterns, a pile of dainty handkerchiefs and 
her best fur boa all showed traces of the sharp 
teeth of the little creature. 

Miss Mehitable turned pale. She caught up 
the dress-pattern from where it lay in the | 
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farther end of the drawer, and carried it to the 
window to examine it. Several large, jagged | 
holes, at irregular intervals in its shining sur- 
face, met her gaze, as she shook out the goods. 

“‘Tt’s just ruined!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Whatever 
can I say to Mildred? Maria’l) say it served 
me right for not beginnin’ sooner.’’ 

The tears started to her eyes, but she brushed 
them away as she again held the material up 
to the light. ‘‘If it’d only been on the edge— 
but right in the middle, an’ every which way —’’ | 

Her helpless glance wandered over the room. 
It fell on the brown cashmere hanging by the 
door, and a sudden hope took possession of her. 

**It can’t be worse’n that was,’’ she said. 
‘*Maybe —’’ She caught up the dress and 
hurried down-stairs. 

All the long morning she worked anxiously, | 
but more and more hopefully, cutting, basting, | 
piecing. The work grew in interest. She) 
became more and more absorbed in her task— 
her cheeks grew brighter, her face more cheerful. 
Finally, as she laid the last piece of her pattern | 
on the remnant.of her goods and noted the 
margin, she exclaimed, in her triumph: 

“T @’n get it all out so’t won’t show. Mil- 
dred’ll never know it wa’n’t so easy as she 
meant to have it for me, an’ besides,”’ she added, | 
thoughtfully, with a curious little smile, ‘‘I’ve 
had some pleasure in makin’ it.’’ 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


HE first news of any trouble in the 
tT north which came to Manila was re- 
ceived by the general and his aid, 
Lieutenant Pierce, with their customary incre- 
dulity. For the last three hundred years upri- 
sings of the head-hunting tribes have occurred 
with periodical regularity,—on paper,— and 
people are growing skeptical. Besides, they 
had just received Phil’s telegram from Ilagan, 
and Ilagan was a good hundred miles from the 
seat of the difficulty, supposing there were any. 

Three days later, just after Phil had reported 
the arrival of the party in Cauayan, another 
message was sent down from Nueva Vizcaya, 
which destroyed all doubt. It read: 

Bayombong, N. V., April 18. 

Adjutant-General, Manila. Large party of Iba- 
laos attacked San Francisco yesterday, just north 
of Caraballo Pass, destroying town and taking 
forty heads, all natives. Uprising said to be due 
to the work of Filipino emissaries and outlaws. 
All mountains to east of valley in state of danger- 
ous uneasiness. Roberts, Capt. —th Infantry, 
Com’d’g Post of Bayombong. 


Instantly the reply went back: 


Roberts, Bayombong. You will take all avail- 
able troops and start in pursuit at once. 

Wells, Act’g Adjt.-Gen. 

And along with this message went one from 
General Ward, directing Casey to remain in 
Cauayan till further orders. As he wrote it, 
the general said lightly to his aid, ‘‘ Luck was 
with us that time. A day later, and they might 
have been out of reach.’’ 

But luck was adverse farther up the line. A 
flurry of wind and rain sweeping down over 
the Caraballo washed out two poles and snapped 
the wire. By the time the patrol had discovered 
and repaired the break twelve hours had gone 
by, and the message reached Cauayan just in 
time to startle Captain McClurg at his breakfast. 

Now Captain McClurg was a product of the 
old régime. While he could obey orders to the 
letter, and would cheerfully obey them with his 
life, he had a well-founded aversion to acting 
without them. By doing that men came to 
courts-martial, and the slowly built reputation of 
many years was whisked away ina breath. The 
boys had passed out of his district, and the 
captain’s first thought was to obtain permission 
to follow them. 

His sole means of communication with Manila | 
was the wire which runs along the trail we 
have been following, past Cordon, past San | 
Luis and Seven-Mile, down the lofty valley of 
Nueva Vizcaya and over the lonely Caraballo 
Pass, ever trending southward till it meets the 
railway-line. So he telegraphed to Manila at 
onee, giving the general information that the 
boys were, after all, out on the trail. 

But the urgent message bidding him go to 
their support without delay never reached him, 
for almost as it was written operators both 
north and south began to jab excitedly at their 
keys, and announce with many unnecessary 
adjectives, ‘‘Wire’s down again.’’ 

It was down in earnest this time, and no 
storm played a-part in the accident. At three 
places, ten miles apart, naked brown men had 
climbed the poles and hacked away with bolos 
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till they had much wire for ornaments. 
They meant to have a merry time, these men. | 
And all along the valley of Nueva Vizcaya the | 
frightened natives shut themselves in their 
houses, and the monotonous hum of the praying | 
women echoed along the deserted streets. They 
had known nothing like this since the last great 
raid of Spanish days, some fifteen years before. 
Troops from Bayombong, all that Captain 


| Captain Lincoln, was an enthusiastic athlete, 
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Roberts dared withdraw 
from the defense of the 
valley and the towns, forced 
their way up into the hills, 
and slowly marched north- 
ward against an invisible 
foe. 

When it became certain in 
Manila that the tribes were 
in revolt, that the boys were 
gone beyond recall on a trail 
which would bring them into 
the heart of the dangerous 
zone, and that there were 
no troops near at hand to 
send to their aid, Lieutenant 
Pierce was beside himself. 

“‘Tt’s my fault, ma’am!’’ 
he said to Mrs. Ward, when 
they went to tell her. ‘‘I 
advised you to let them go.’’ 

“It’s no one’s fault,’’ the 
little woman said, gently, 
taking one of the lieutenant’s 
big, strong, trembling hands 
in herown. ‘‘No one could 
have foreseen this. Could 
he, Philip?’’ she appealed 
to the general. 

He did not answer. He 
was looking at his maps. ‘‘It’s not hopeless,’’ 
he said, at last. ‘‘They are well armed, and | 
Casey is worth a dozen in a tight place. They 
ean hold off any attack for a while. But 
they must have relief, of course. Now there’s | 
Lincoln’s troop at Gerona. Lincoln is in hospi- | 
tal, but if we had a man —’’ He was looking | 
steadily at the aid. 

‘* Lincoln’s troop!’’ the lieutenant cried, 
wonderingly. Then his eyes lighted. 
you trust me with Jincoln’s troop, sir, and let | 
me go?’’ he asked. 

**Good!’’ said the general. ‘‘Go and dress 
while I make the arrangements. ’’ 

He picked up his telephone, and in a few 
moments all that he could do was done. An 
engine and a box car were ready at the station 
to take the aid and the general’s horse to} 
Gerona, ninety miles up the railway-line, and | 
Lincoln’s troop was under orders to be waiting | 
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| in the saddle at eight o’clock that evening. 


The general had hardly said the last ‘‘All | 
right!’? when the aid returned, buckling his 
revolver belt as he came. ‘‘It’s a hundred and 
thirty miles by road, and I’ll give you forty- | 
eight hours to make it,’’ said the general. 
‘*That’s good marching, but you can do it. | 
Tell the men why they are going, and don’t | 
spare either them or the horses. ’’ 

“‘T’ll make it, sir,’’ said the aid. He turned | 
to Mrs. Ward, and she grasped his hands. | 

‘‘Thank you, Harry!’’ she said, softly, and 
the lieutenant felt a big lump rise in his throat, 
No one had called him Harry since his mother | 
had said it for the last time. 

**Good-by!’’ he said, unsteadily, and went 
down the steps, where the big black horse was 
waiting. In a second he was in the saddle, and 
the hoofs were thundering down the street. 

X troop, on which the general and his aid 
were pinning their faith, was a body of cavalry 
known among the enlisted men generally as 
‘‘the Dudes.’? The man who had formed it, 
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who had seen in the ‘‘monkey-drill,’’ as the 
men call the bareback exercises of the trooper, 
the elements of a new school of military horse- 
manship. He had worked patiently with men 
and horses alike, weeding out those who, through 


| Wild-West show. 


age or physique or lack of nerve, were unfit, till 
X troop performed in its ordinary daily drill 
feats which would cause wild cheering in a 
For many years the troop 
had been a feature of horse-shows and exhibi- 
tions, but the practical value of it was still 
unsettled in the minds of the army. 

Some said that the whole thing was nonsense, 
pretty enough, and sure to startle a gaping 
crowd of civilians, but not military. Others, 
among whom General Ward was prominent, 


| had held that everything which tends to make 


the horse and. rider one, and to keep them both 
in the pink of condition, promotes military 
efficiency, and that X troop, called upon by 
necessity, would respond and prove that it was 


| first in war as overwhelmingly as in the more 


| peaceful duties of drills and exhibitions. 

It was a very trim command which the lieu- 
tenant found waiting for him when he stepped 
| from the engine at Gerona at eight o’clock that 
evening. As he looked it over in the brief time 
while men were getting Pharaoh from the car, 
he was conscious, even in his anxiety, of a 
little thrill of pride. 

The men were clean and lean and brown, 
and stood easily by their horses with that hint 
of nonchalance which gives the finishing touch 
to the trooper. The horses were keen and 
eager and restive. The lieutenant, as he mut- 
tered a command to the trumpeter and heard 


* with 


the lively notes ring out and saw the men swing | 


into their saddles, felt the conviction growing 
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AT THEIR HEAD RODE A STERN-FACED BOY ON THE BIGGEST 


in him that they would be there in time, | 


wherever ‘‘there’’ might be. 
It was fortunate that they could make their 


| Start at night, for thirty-six miles of plain lay 


before them, a stretch so deadly that men have | 
been known to blister their feet and horses to | 


| go lame merely from the baking in the hot sand. 


steadily along in the 
cool darkness at an easy six-mile gait, strung 
out just enough to avoid a smother of dust. 
Riding in column of fours is as different from 
riding alone as rowing is different from sculling 
in a single. There is the same rhythmical 





| swing in a well-drilled troop that one sees in an 
| eight-oared shell. 
| beat the ground in time, and from head to rear 
| of column runs a pleasant jingle of accouter- 


The two hundred hoofs all 


ments and straining of stirrup-leathers, and 
men and horses, caught up in the bigger life of 


the machine, push on unwearied long after they | 


would have begun to think of a rest when alone. 
The thoroughbred under Lieutenant Pierce, 
loping easily at the head of the column, felt it, 


}and his rider had much ado to keep him from 


quickening his springy stride beyond the steady 


| pace which ate up the miles without wearing 


down horse or man. 

They rode on all that night-and all the next 
day, till in the late afternoon they camped on 
the pleasant sunny slope below the towering 
hump of the Caraballo. As soon as they dis- 
mounted there, the trumpeter made the gorges 


| echo with the 


Give your poor horses some water, some water, 

Oh, give your poor horses some water, I say, 
of stable call, and the men took no thought of 
rest for themselves till they had washed the 
dust and lather from the animals’ backs, and 
sponged their eyes and nostrils and given them 
a few sips of water from the rushing stream. 

By that time the cooks had their simple meal 
ready, and in a little while they were all asleep 
in the broad daylight. 

When the moon rose toward midnight, the 
trumpeter blew ‘‘boots and saddles,’’ and soon 
the troop was stumbling upward, in a long strag- 
gling line, over the broken rock of the pass. 

The next day the frightened inhabitants of 
Nueva Vizcaya had a surprise. Down the 








valley, through the green-clad towns, clattered 
a compact group of men on big horses, and at 
their head rode a stern-faced boy on the biggest 


horse of all, a great black monster, that made 
the simple natives think of the tales their priests 
had told them of strange beasts called elephants. 

The troop had lost its jauntiness. Men and 
horses were coated with dust and sweat, faces 
were set in hard lines, and here and there a 
man swayed unsteadily in the saddle, for the 
pace was beginning to tell. But now that they 
were down out of the mountains and on level 
ground once more, they still rode on at the old 
six miles an hour, although not with the rhythm 
that had marked their early progress. Often 
through the beating of the hoofs would break 
the clatter of a stumbling horse. 

At Bayombong two horses went down as 
they turned into the long main street. ‘‘Wait 
till we come back!’’ the lieutenant called to 
their cursing riders, and went on. 

At Solana a man pitched from the saddle. 
He had been riding with his lip between his 
teeth for hours. The lieutenant left him there 
four others, whose horses, when they 
halted; lowered their heads and trembled with 
the violence that foretells complete collapse. 
Better a small troop than a broken one. 

In the middle of the afternoon they reached 
Bagabag, and there, while the men tended their 
horses by the swift waters of the Magad, the 
lieutenant got his first news of the party he had 
come so far to find. 

**Line’s down on both sides, sir, so I don’t 
know much,’’ said the operator. ‘‘ But there’s 
trouble on about ten miles to the east, at a place 
alled Seven-Mile. The patrol was over there 
yesterday hunting for the break, and heard 
firing, so there must be some white men. They 
pushed up as close as they could, but a gang of 
head-hunters rushed ’em from the grass, and 
they barely got away. I’ve been trying all day 
to get help from Bayombong, but the sergeant 
there says they’ll have to take their chances. 
Ife has only six men to guard the town.’’ 

Something told the lieutenant that this firing 
came from his party, and he hurried back to 
the troop. The river bank was strewn with 
blue-shirted, unconscious men, half of them 
groaning and muttering in their sleep. The 
horses stood about dejectedly, with buckling 
knees, making half-hearted attempts to crop the 
scanty herbage, and then stopping, as if food 
were not worth the exertion of getting it. 

For a moment the lieutenant stood 
looking at them. They had come a 
hundred and thirty miles in forty- 
four hours, with little food and less 
sleep, and it seemed cruel to call them 
to go on when their rest had just 
begun. 

But he hesitated for only a moment. 
Then he walked over to the trumpeter 
and seized his shoulder. The boy sat 
up, stupid with sleep. He was only 
a boy, with the Bowery twang hardly 
out of his mouth. 

*‘What yer givin’ us?’’ 
tered, peevishly. 

**Sound ‘bouts and saddles’ !’’ the 
lieutenant ordered. 

The boy reached for his bugle. ‘‘ Beg pardon, 
sir,’’ he said. ‘‘I was dreamin’ I was back 
home,’’ and the cheery call rang out. 

The men responded promptly enough, but 
there was no snap or vigor in their movements, 
and they were silent. When the soldier is past 
either jest or grumbling, he is very near the 
limit of his endurance. The lieutenant watched 
them gloomily as they fumbled at their equip- 
ments. Then he looked at the heights of the 
bare hills. ‘These were no longer the men to 
fight their way along a trail like that. 

The trumpeter followed his officer’s eyes. 
‘*May I give ’ema bit of music, sir?’’ he asked. 

**Go on,’’ said the aid. 


he mut- 


The boy set the bugle to his lips and played 





That was reveille fo many thousand troopers 
once, It still lingers in this regiment, in 


| memory of a dawn when the scant five hundred 


charged down on a surprised brigade, and a 
mad chief trumpeter played it in mocking salu- 
tation to their foes. The memory and the music 
of that charge still stir the pulses of the regi- 
ment after forty years. 

Once the boy played the call through, and 
the men seemed hardly to hear. He played it 
the second time, and the tired horses began to 
prick their ears and dance with pitiful semblance 
of spirit. As he dashed into the chorus, a voice 
from down the line joined in with the rough- 
hewn doggerel of the squad-room, which ex- 
presses the lofty contempt of the mounted 
fighting man for one on foot: 

“See the Infantry, 
It’s sweet as can be,” 
and then a chorus took it up: 
“It’s waddlin’ around with the mud to its knee.’”’ 

**Mount!’’ the lieutenant shouted, and they 
dashed into the water and rode across the river, 
still singing. And the strain that the bare hills 
echoed back meant trouble for any one who 
came in their path: 

“Throw down your gun, 
You dough-boy! Run! 
We'll ride ye right over, so run, run, run!” 
TO BE CONTINUED, 
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DR. ELMER E. BROWN. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


ew days remain of the vacation season. 

When they are ended, many men and women 
will need a season of rest from the toils of 
the outing before they get fully into harness 
for the winter’s work. 

he proposition to tunnel the English Channel 

has again been revived, and an English 
engineer has been invited to make plans for it. 
The channel is twenty miles wide at the nar- 
rowest place, consequently the tunnel would be 
a long one. It is likely that the channel will 
be tunneled before railroad-trains are run under 
Bering Strait, but neither will happen very 
soon. 


<0 


A motor-man on a trolley-car was killed in a 
collision with another car ina Pennsylvania 
town. When he was released from the wreck 
his hand was found to be still tightly clasping 
the brake. If the accident had been a battle, 
and the man had been found dead on the field 
with the colors in his hand, he would have 
been called a national hero. As it was, he died 


one of the heroes of peace. 
King Edward has lately added another man 
of American birth to the list of those who 
hold British titles. This most recent American 
baronet is Edgar Speyer, a London banker, but 
a son of the founder of an American banking 
house. Curtis Lampson, a Vermonter, one of 
the men who laid the first Atlantic cable, was 
naturalized as an Englishman years ago, and 


died as Sir Curtis Lampson. 
Newly all the secretaries and stenographers 
attached to the late Russian Duma were 
women, and women are numerous in the ranks 
of the Russian revolutionists. The arbitrary 
arrest and banishment of a husband or father 
has turned many a Russian woman into an 
enemy of the government that has been guilty 
of such outrages. Free Russia, when it comes, 
will owe much to the Russian women. 
y»stmaster-General Cortelyou is having the 
mail of the various executive departments 
in Washington weighed each day, to discover 
what their annual postage bill would amount to 
if the mail were not sent free. There is always 
a deficit in the Post-Oftice Department which 
has to be made up by an appropriation. It 
will be interesting to learn how much of this 
deficit is due to carrying government mail for 
nothing. 


he humorous side of Old Home Week and 

its good cheer and happy reunions are 
frequently noted. The pathetic side comes 
less often to the light. A writer in the Inde- 
pendent relates two incidents which are so 
true to human nature that they will bear repeat- 
ing. ‘*l am going,’’ wrote one woman, ‘‘but 
can you guess what for? Mostly that I may 
sit down under the big beech-tree, on that 
flat stone—just to get a feeling of girlhood.’”’ 
An old man, leaning on a staff, was found 
looking round in the corner of a hillside orchard. 
He said, ‘‘l want to see-the old leaning tree 
that eighty years ago I walked up barefooted. 
I am lonesome for that tree. The new is not 
the old, but the old is all new. I must be 
made over again by death.’’ 


he place so long and so ably occupied by 

Dr. William T. Harris as United States 
Commissioner of Education was filled, upon 
Doctor Harris’s resignation, by the President’s 
appointment of Dr. Elmer E. Brown, a native 
of New York and a graduate of the University 
of Michigan. Doctor Brown’s training, as well 
as his natural abilities, fit him eminently for 
his new and high position. He took his degree 
of Ph. D. at Halle, Germany, served as a 
teacher and superintendent of public schools in 
this country, and has filled for many years the 
chair of education in the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is the author of ‘‘The Origin of 
American State Universities’? and of ‘'The 
Making of Our Middle Schools,’’ and for the 
last two years has been president of the Na- 
tional Council of the National Educational 
Association. The office which he is called to 
fill will make demands upon all his knowledge 
of the problems of education, for it is the great 
central bureau of educational information in 
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| commissioner by voting to him an annual pen- 
sion of three thousand dollars, the largest pos- 
sible amount, in recognition of meritorious 
services in the cause of education. 


he Yosemite Valley has been turned over to 

the United States government in accordance 
with a legislative act of the State of California. 
In 1864 Congress granted the valley to Cali- 
fornia. Later the Yosemite National Park, sur- 
rounding the valley, was created. For many 
years it was felt that the valley should be under 
the jurisdiction of the national government. 
Congress appropriated money for the mainte- 
nance of the valley, but failed to include a clause 
of formal acceptance, and the transfer was 
delayed until the attorney-general of California 
could determine whether the appropriation 
clause constituted legal acceptance of the needed 
property. He decided that it did, and the 
national government has assumed control of the 
valley and the Mariposa grove. To make the 
reservation complete, it will be necessary to pur- 
chase private holdings established before the 
; park was created. These are worth four million 
dollars. Even when the lines of the park are 
readjusted to exclude part of these holdings, 
there remain more than twenty thousand acres 
which should be added to the public lands. 
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COMING HOME. 


Two little busy hands patting on the window; 
Two laughing bright eyes looking out for me. 


Selected. 
the insurance conditions, it discovered 


| nothing which made the public more indignant 
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| than the great contributions of some of the in- | 


| surance companies to party campaign funds. 
The purist in polities—the professional re- 
former—sometimes assumes that all campaign 
funds are corruption funds; that there is no 
| legitimate use for money in an honest campaign. 
| Of course this idea is wrong. The clear and 
| forceful statement in print of a candidate’s 
| views, the appeal in mass-meeting to the reason 
|or patriotism of indolent voters, the refutation 
| of false charges and fallacious arguments are all 
legitimate political activities, and they all cost 
| money. 

Who shall contribute this money? One answer 
is found in the recent action of the Republican 
and the Democratic campaign committees in 
raising for the Congressional elections a fund 
made up of one-dollar contributions. 

No man who is interested in the welfare of 
his party, whether it be Kepublican or Demo- 
cratic, would regard it as a hardship to give a 
dollar toward furthering that party’s interests. 
The greater the number of persons who give, 
the more widely distributed will be the personal 
interest in the success of the principles for 
which a party stands. 

When men or corporations give thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to a campaign 
fund, they expect in return favors over those 
who give nothing. This is the curse of large 
campaign contributions. 

Good government is for the benefit of all, and 
there is no reason why all should not help to 
pay for getting it, as well as for keeping it. 
The best campaign fund is that which contains 
the largest. number of small contributions, no 
| matter what party raises it or what the issues 
are. 
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RUSSIA. 


© one can foresee what is to be the out- 

come of the struggle in Russia. All that 

most of us can do is to understand in 
general terms what forces are at work. 

The dissolution of the Duma on July 2ist 
was regarded as a blow to the friends of free- 
dom. Supporters of the Emperor maintain that 
he was right in finding that the Duma had not 
done the work for which it was elected, but 
had spent its time in revolutionary talk. Those 
who defend the methods of the revolutionists 
feel that the dissolution of the Duma was a 
confession on the part of the Emperor and his 
reactionary advisers that they could not under- 
stand or tolerate the functions of a free legisla- 
tive assembly. A minority of the Duma insisted 
that it could not be dissolved, held a hurried 
meeting in Finland, and advised the people to 
refuse soldiers and taxes to the government. 

‘Meanwhile the cabinet resigned, and the new 
prime minister, Mr. Stolypin, unable to please 


had to fill the vacant places with bureaucrats. 
the government was plunged, many kinds of 


discontent expressed themselves in scattered 
rebellion. Revolutionary organizations in Fin- 





| of weakness in Russia when it will be safest to 
| strike for freedom. The other rebellious forces, 
| expressed in sporadic mutinies in navy and 
| army, strikes of working men, bomb-throwing 
| and secret meetings, seem to be unorganized, 
| although they may be related by underground 
plans. 

The army is evidently loyal to the Emperor; 


hen the Armstrong committee of the | 
New York Legislature investigated | 


the Emperor with a cabinet containing liberals, 


Taking advantage of the difficulties in which | 


| land and Poland are watching for the moment | 


uprising the soldiers could be made to fire on 
‘their own people. Financial difficulties beset 
| the government ; great debts and present dangers 
have damaged Russian credit. 
The Russian government is a powerful organ- 
ization, and it may stand through years of such 
| difficulties as now beset it. But it seems that 
| those difficulties must increase, and that a long 
conflict between democracy and absolutism is at 
hand. | 
® © 
SORROW FOR ALL. 


The valley that escapes the upper storm 
Receives the flood that rushes from the hills. 
Horatius Bonar. 
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THE FAITHFUL DRUDGE. 


he world would sadly miss the faithful 

drudge. If the new fashions of education 

and the new stimulus of competition 
among women are to abolish her species, many 
| of the wheels of life will move more heavily. 
The kitchen, the shop, the hotel and the factory 
need her. Indeed, one does not see what they 
will do without her. 

For herself, emancipation might be a benefit, 
although one who has watched the look of 
contentment on the face of some faithful drudge 
may even doubt that. Many an achieving and 
ambitious girl might envy the spirit which 
beams from the eyes of some woman whose toil 
seems dull and ceaseless. 

The drudge is not necessarily the unwilling 
slave. The woman who herself chooses humble 
work and does it well has the same serene sat- 
isfaction in her task which comes to artist or 
to queen. The maid of all work who is at the 
beck and call of every member of the household 
may be far more useful than her mistress, and 
| She may be happier, too. 

A few years ago there died a woman who for 
more than twenty years had sat in a corner of 
the kitchen of a great institution and pared 
potatoes from morning till night. She was 
happy in her work. She took pride in her 
skill. Visitors passing through the kitchen 
stopped to watch her swift fingers. She died 
with a consciousness of having done well the 
task set before her. Might one not envy her 
faithful doing of the appointed task with more 
reason than-one envies wealth with its restless- 
ness, or power with its peril? 
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A FIELD FOR THE TILLER. 


he generous welcome given to Secretary 
Root as representing the United States at 
Rio de Janeiro calls renewed attention to 
the field that is waiting in that part of the world 


energy. ‘There are almost endless products of 
that continent which are needed in our own 
country, and a steadily increasing number of 
people in South America who can and should 
buy our goods. 

To bring about an interchange of commodities 
between them and us in a constantly growing 
degree requires the services of a large army of 
men especially trained for the work. Many 
youths who are about to choose some work 
in life for which to fit themselves may find in 
this field something worth their attention. 

For that purpose the youth should become 
proficient in the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages, and also in French, which is of frequent 
aid. He should familiarize himself with the 
geography, history and natural resources of the 
South American countries, both through general 
reading and by special study of consular reports 
and the bulletins of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum and of the Bureau of American 
Republics. He should study tariff laws and the 
transportation lines there and between the two 
continents. He should also make himself fa- 
miliar with American business methods and 
general processes of manufacture, and should 
acquire similar knowledge regarding the coun- 
tries of Europe with which he is liable to come 
into rivalry. With such general training he 
will be able quickly to acquire the necessary 
special knowledge of any manufacturer’s wares. 

But one who goes to South America in this 
way should have in mind something beyond 
|/his commercial utility. He should consider 
himself as in a way an apostle of Americanism, 
jand realize that on him his South American 
neighbors depend for their impressions of our 
country. He should endeavor to make himself 
a center of international respect and good-will— 
a sort of nucleus for the development there of 


our best ideals of manhood. 

FE versary of the founding of the first church 
of Plymouth, the church of the Pilgrims, 

was commemorated. 

On its face the founding of this church was 
purely a religious affair, but in reality it was an 
act of great significance in social and political 
history. 
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THE LINEAGE OF LIBERTY. 
arly this month the three hundredth anni- 


In August of 1606 a little body of Christian | 
men and women at Scrooby, England, formed a | 


religious association of their own, having first 


| withdrawn from the Established Church. Their | 


object was to secure religious liberty—the right 


America. The trustees of the Carnegie Founda- | mutinies have not spread far. It is doubtful, | to worship in their own way. 


tion paid a fine tribute to the work of the retiring | however, whether in case of universal popular | 
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Leyden, in Holland. There the church grew 
until it numbered three hundred members. But 
conditions were lacking for the permanent en- 
joyment of that which they sought. In 1620, 
therefore, one hundred of the boldest spirits 
among these people sought a new home in a 
New World. 

They landed at the end of Cape Cod, and 
discovering in their new surroundings that the 
establishment of some form of government must 
be their first duty, they proceeded to draw up, 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, that famous 
compact which is said to have been the first 
written constitution in the world. 

Lineal descendants of the Puritans are fond 
of tracing their ancestry, and have formed 
societies for the perpetuation of the old associa- 
tions and ideals. 

Political descendants of the Puritans may 
trace their heritage by a line no less noble and 
distinct. From the compact in the cabin of 
the Mayflower grew the federation which later 
on united the New England colonies. From 
that, in turn, came the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. From these the spirit of liberty which 
resulted in the French Revolution received new 
impetus, and of the spirit of the French Revo- 
lution was born the Russian Duma. 
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LABOR DAY. 


he first of May is the date on which the 
7 laboring men of Europe parade and dis- 

play their solidarity. It is regarded with 
almost universal dread by other classes in 
society, and is always the signal for extra pre- 
cautions by the authorities. 

The first Monday in September is the Amer- 
ican Labor day, and no one regards it as any- 
thing but a pleasant and wholesome holiday. 

One is almost tempted to find in this striking 
contrast some subtle influence of the seasons. 
The European May-day comes at an enervating 
time. The tonic of cold weather has given way 
to the lassitude of warm days. The busy season 
is over, and the period of dulness, of lack of 
work, is at hand. Labor is worried and irri- 
tated. 

Our Labor day comes at the end of the vaca- 
tion season, when the hot and trying days are 
nearly past, and the tang of autumn weather is 
beginning to be felt. The schools are ready to 
open, business is ‘‘picking up’’ after the summe: 
dulness, and hopefulness and good cheer are in 
the very air. 

One who has watched the Labor-day parades 
of the last fifteen or twenty years cannot help 
noticing the change both in the character of the 
parade and in the way it is regarded. The old 
| banners and transparencies were always in 
|deadly earnest and often bitter. ‘To-day they 
| are seldom vindictive or pessimistic, but often 

witty or humorous. -As a rule, they reflect the 
sure position of labor without the old-time 
attempts to rouse class animosity and to stir up 
| class feeling. 

| Not only is it a good thing for men in overalls 
| and jumpers and leather aprons to feel the touch 
of friendly shoulders once a year, and to march 
in step, but it is an even better thing for the 
men who do not wear the overalls to stand on 
the sidewalk, watch the procession, read the 
mottoes, and watch the faces of the men who 


pass. 
|" fifteen states and territories the national gov- 

ernment has set aside forest land to the extent 
of more than a hundred million acres. Opponents 
of the idea of national forest reserves have 
objected to it on the ground that many desirable 
agricultural districts along creeks and in valleys 
fall in the reserves and are thus withdrawn from 
the possibility of settlement and development, 
and that the resulting loss of taxes is a hardship 
to the state and county in which the reserves lie. 
To make up this loss Congress provided in one of 
its latest enactments, the Agricultural Settle- 
ment Bill, that all the land which is usable for 
home building and settlement shall be brought 
within reach of the people. More than that, under 
a provision of the Agricultural Appropriation Act, 
the counties in which the reserves lie are to have 
ten per cent. of the receipts of the reserve. Last 
year the receipts were three-quarters of a million, 
and in the next few years the increase will be 
rapid. The money returned to the counties is 
paid through the state treasuries, and is to be used 
only for schools and roads. 
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pples are one of the staple articles of export 
from the United States toEngland. Last year 
nearly two and one-half million barrels were 
exported, and about one-half of them were shipped 
from Boston and New York. Nowa special line 
of steamers is to be established for the exclusive 
shipment of apples. The vessels will ply between 
Boston and London and Hull. Each will be fitted 
| With special facilities for keeping the fruit in good 
condition and for handling it well, and each will 
carry twenty thousand barrels. 





he question of how religion shall be taught in 
the public schools or whether it shall be 
| taught at all is being fought out in England, and 
has not yet been settled in the United States to 
the satisfaction of everybody. It is dealt with 
very simply in Belgium. The afternoon session 
of the schools closes at four o’cloek. At that 
hour every day there go to the schoolhouse the 
Catholie priest, the Lutheran minister, the Jewish 


any other church which may have representatives 


| rabbi, the English clergyman, and the pastor of 


Two years of persecution drove them to| among the pupils. To each is assigned a room, 
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where he gathers his flock round him, and for half 
an hour instructs them in whatever doctrine or 
rules of conduet he thinks they ought to know. 
If the parents of any children have no religious 
bonds and request that their boys and girls be 


excused from the daily half-hour’ of religious 
teaching, the request is granted. But in point of 
fact these excuses are unpopular. The child 
without the church’s fold is regarded as unfortu- 
nate, and is pitied, if not avoided, by the other 
children. If a minister of a given faith is not 
available, some other person is appointed as 
teacher. But usually the minister or priest gladly 
and punctually avails himself of the opportunity 
to establish friendly relations with the children. 
The instruction is liked by the children, too. Itis 
less formal than their other teaching and is often 
diversified by talk and story. 
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AUNT SARAH’S TRUST. 


he Waltons were having a reunion. Grace, 

the youngest daughter, and the only one left 
at home, had arranged it for her mother’s sixtieth 
birthday. The Waltons were a devoted family, 
and the fact that they had not all been together 
since Harvey’s marriage, ten years before, was due 
to circumstance and not to indifference, as was 
proved by Harvey’s bringing his family on from 
Colorado—a not inexpensive journey for five—and 
Eleanor’s giving up the summer abroad that she 
had planned. 

Every nook and corner of the old house was 
full. There were Harvey and his wife and three 
children, Gertrude and the baby from Ohio, Elea- 
nor from Boston, Rodney from Pittsburg, besides 
Grace and the parents. The days passed in a 
round of neighborhood hospitalities, in walks and 
drives and picnics. One rainy evening, however, 
the family happened to be alone. Rodney had 
started a fire in the old fireplace, and Grace 
brought out cookies and apples, and the old-time 
setting started old memories. 

“Nobody has mentioned Aunt Sarah,” Harvey 
said, suddenly. “Shall you ever forget those visits 
at her house? Queer, wasn’t it, her notion that 
some time something big would happen in her life, 
and she’d got to get ready for it by doing every 
little thing the best way possible? She had a 
great way of making you feel responsible for 
yourself. Years after, when I came to a tight 
place in business,—I never told you folks about it, 
—the thought of Aunt Sarah made me brace up, 
and helped pull me through.” 

“Same way here,’ Rodney agreed. 
shirk once or twice, but it was no good. I seemed 
to see Aunt Sarah at my elbow plain as day. Life 
was a grind to her if it ever was to anybody, but 
how she faced it! You remember how she used 
to rub it in, that you had to be honest in your 
work for your own sake?” 

“I know that Aunt Sarah’s theory has helped 
me in teaching many a time,” Eleanor said. “You 
never know when a human soul may be at some 
crossroads; you don’t dare shirk.” 

“Vet,” Harvey mused, “nothing ever happened 
to her, after all—no opportunity. She lived and 
died in that little hillside farmhouse. She —What’s 
up, Grace? You look as if you had discovered a 
continent.” 

“I have!” Grace cried, exultantly. “O boys, 
how stupid we’ve all been—how stupid! Think 
of the men in your shops, Harvey, and the men 
Rodney has under him, and the children who pass 
through Eleanor’s classes every year! Think of 
your own boys and what you are teaching them, 
and the people they will influence some day! All 
of them—every one of them—influenced by the 
splendid ideals of a little frail woman up on a hill 
farm; and yet you say no opportunity ever came 
to her!” 

“IT believe you have it, Grace,’”’ Harvey answered, 
gravely. 


“T tried to 
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THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


‘¢1t was areal good meeting,” said Mrs. Breckley, 

casting wide her bonnet-strings and begin- 
ning to help shell the peas. She added, “Tran- 
quilla Morse presided.” 

“No!” cried her sister, excitedly casting a pod 
in the pan and its contents on the piazza floor. 

“Yes,” asserted Mrs. Breckley. “The president 
and first vice-president were both absent, so she 
had to. She was nervous, but she has the Morse 
pride for all her soft litthe ways, and she sat up 
fine and straight when she took the chair. 

“‘Now we’ll begin, if you please, ladies,’ she 
said, patting those pretty white curls of hers and 
smiling round on us all. So the secretary mur- 
mured ‘Records,’ and read them; and when she 


finished Tranquilla nodded to her,—she used to be | 


in Tranquilla’s Sunday-school class, you know,— 
and said, sweetly, ‘Thank you, deary. Next!’ 
“We certainly were amused; but we liked it, 
bless her old heart! Anna Bracy—she’s keen on 
parliamentary law, too—laughed right out in a 
delighted sort of ripple, and then she stood up 
promptly, as if she’d been called on to recite, and 
began telling about the annex for aged couples 
she wants added to the home. It was a pretty 
full presentation, but of course we expected other 
speeches and discussion. Nota bit of it! The 
minute Anna sat down Tranquilla leaned forward, 
all pink, and her eyes shining, and said she: 
“*Why, Anna, what a beautiful idea! Of course 
we’ll all vote for it. Let’s do it right away. Now, 


ladies, if everybody who wants Anna’s annex will | 


please hold up her right hand, we’ll be able to 
provide a haven where some of these poor old 
faithful couples she’s told us about can end their 
lives together in peace and comfort. All vote in 
favor, now, ladies, if you please!’ 

“Well, we voted—all in favor; and the secretary 
thought to call for ‘contrary-minded,’ so it would 
be legal; but there weren’t any. Then we ad- 
journed, because Tranquilla had left the chair and 
was congratulating Anna, and everybody was 
laughing and congratulating everybody else, and 
full of enthusiasm. We’ll settle details later— 


when Tranquilla doesn’t preside. 

“All the same, Susan, good-will and readiness | 
are more than good machinery; and though I 
can’t say I'd recommend her methods for general | 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





adoption, I can tell you this: If anybody but our 
own selves dared make fun of our second vice- 
president there’d be trouble!” 
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FOR VERY POLITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lewis Carroll profoundly instructive. His 
genius blended sense and fooling so skilfully that 
he begins in one and ends in the other. 
“Wise Words on Letter-Writing”’ there is no non- 


sense, but the grave counsel is sweetened and | 


strengthened by his genial whimsicality. 


If your friend makes a severe remark, either 
leave it unnoticed or make your reply distinctly 
less severe; and if he makes a friendly remark, 
tending toward making up the little difference 
that has arisen between you, let your reply be 
distinctly more friendly. 

If in — za quarrel each party declined to go 
more than three-eighths of the way, and if in 





making friends each was ready to go five-eighths | 


of the way, why, there would be more reconcilia- 
tions than quarrels! Which is like the Irishman’s 
remonstrance to his gadabout daughter: ‘Sure, 
| noayae always goin’ out! You go out three times 
er wanst you come in!” 

Don’t try to have the last word. How many a 
controversy would be nipped in the bud if each 
was anxious to let the other have the last word. 
Never mind how telling a rejoinder you leave 
unuttered; never mind your friend’s thinking you 
are silent from lack of anything to say. Let the 


thing drop as soon as possible without discourtesy. , 


Remember the old 
makes cross reading.” 

“The old proverb!” You ask, ““How old?” 

Well, not so very ancient, I must confess. In 
fact, I invented it while writing this paragraph. 
Still, you know, “old” is a comparative term. I 
think you would be quite justified in addressing a 
chicken just out of the shell as “old boy’ when 
compared with another chicken that was only 
half out. 


proverb, “Cross writing 
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THE FOUNDING OF QUEBEC. 


braver or more loyal and gallant gentleman 

never sailed out on a voyage of discovery than 
Samuel de Champlain. Quebee is already pre- 
paring for the celebration of her three hundredth 
birthday, when she will do honor to her founder. 
Unlike most of the French settlements, Quebec 
was established with higher purpose than that 
of a trading post. When Champlain, a faithful 
servant of his king and warmly attached to the 


glory of France, chose the site, he had in his mind | 


the dream of a future empire. 


The explorer, sailing up the St. Lawrence in a 
bark of fourteen tons, saw, on July 3, 1608, a lofty 
headland which aroused his deepest emotions. 
It was the very place of hisideal, and there he 
laid the foundations of the grand old city. His 
followers wished to name the new settlement 
“Champlain,” but the captain took the name the 
Algonkins had aiready given the region and 
christened it “Quebec,” which means “a narrowing 
of the river.” 

The settlers went to work with a will, cutting 
down walnut-trees, rooting up vines, clearing 
lands and building huts. Thirty years afterwar 
Frontenac wrote : 

“T never saw anything more superb than the 
position of this town. It could not be better situ- 
ated if it were the capital of a great empire.” 

Through all the varied fortunes of the infant 
town and its founder Champlain never lost his 
courage. He was a “devoted and upright man, 
above reproach.” 
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“STOP ‘PUNCH’!” 


he introduction of Sir Francis Burnand to the 
staff of Punch led to an unusualinecident. The 
Bookbuyer tells the story. Mr. Burnand had given 
up his profession of law and was devoting himself 
to writing. It occurred to him that a burlesque on 
the sensational novel of the day and printed after 
the manner of the London Journal might make a 
popular hit. He proposed his plan to the editor 
of Punch, who at once accepted the idea. 


The first instalment came out, illustrated by. 


Gilbert, Du Maurier and Keene, and reproduced 
in Journal fashion. It “took” at once, and became 
the talk of the town. 

The day of the first issue the senior proprietor 
of Punch was ill in he number reached 
him with the Journal burlesque folded on the out- 
side. At first he thought a Journal had been sent 
him by mistake, but when he discovered that the 
page formed a portion of Punch he did not stop to 
read it, but sprang out of bed at once, dressed 
and hurried to the office. 

“Stop Punch!” he cried, bursting into the room. 
“Stop Punch! You’ve got a page of the Journal in 
the form!” 

It took considerable explanation to satisfy him 
that some dreadful mistake had not been made. 

This was Mr. Burnand’s first appearance on the 
Punch staff. The next night Thackeray took him 
to the weekly dinner and introduced him: 

“Gentlemen—the new boy.” 
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DISARMED. 


here is a frank honesty which cannot be made 

ridiculous, although it be an acknowledgment 

of ignorance. It was an honesty that Lincoln used, 

and an anecdote of him in the Century shows how 

with it he once disarmed a learned opponent who 
had overwhelmed him with quotations. 

Lincoln was not a learned man, but for true 
knowledge he had the highest respect. The 
practising lawyer with his pseudo-learning, how- 
ever, was a fair target for Lincoln. One such 
lawyer, in order to impress his hearers and to 
embarrass his opponent, quoted massively a Latin 


maxim. 

“Is that not so, Mr. Lincoln?” he asked. 

“Tf that is Latin,” Lincoln responded, dryly, “1 
think you had better call another witness.” 

Probably the jury hailed the frank young lawyer 
as their own champion, since he professed himself 
as ignorant as they. 
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GAME OUT OF REACH. 


M™ stories have been told—in New York—to 
illustrate the supposed slowness of Phila- 
delphians, but probably the prize winner of them 
all is one which is now going the rounds. 

A Philadelphian visiting in New York ordered 
some snails in a restaurant. They pleased him. 

“These are very fine snails,” he said to the pro- 
prietor. “They are delicious. I wish I could get 
them often.” : \ : 

“Don’t you have them in Philadelphia?” asked 


| the New Yorker, in surprise. 


“Oh, yes, we have plenty,” said the other, “but 
we can’t catch them.” 





In his | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” has no equal for cleansing the teeth. 
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A’ day the rain had softly beat 

its musie on the window-pane, 

All day had tapped, like tiny feet, 
Upon the shingles brown with stain. 


Up in the attie long and low, 
Strung on the rafters overhead, 
Were pennyroyal, thyme and sage, 

The treasures of a summer dead. 


In corners dark, where spiders lurked, 
Old trunks and rubbish filled the space, 
And in the center of the room 
A spinning-wheel held honored place. 


Upon its bench of polished wood 
The wool-rows lay, like drifts of snow, 
And back and forth the spinner stepped, 
And drew the soft thread to and fro. 


The white rolls melted from the pile, 
The thread upon the spindle grew ; 

The great wheel sang, now high, now low, 
Like crickets in the summer dew. 


A perfume faint stole from the herbs, 
And changed her thoughts, grown staid and 
slow— 
The spinner was a girl again 
Among the flowers of long ago. 


Adown the old and well-known paths 
She walked again, in youthful trust, 
And as she dreamed, the sears of years 

Fell from her soul like flakes of dust. 


The roses nodded as she passed, 
The wild birds sang a sweet refrain, 
And grape-vines rich with yellow bloom 
Made fragrant borders for the lane. 


The setting sun broke through a cloud, 
The spindle caught a golden gleam ; 

The spinner wound a last long thread, 
A sweeter woman for her dream. 
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THE STORY OF A SUFFERER. 


uring twenty years of 

constant pain — fourteen 

years with her head 
never raised from the pillow— 
Lizzie Johnson has lain upon 
her bed. In that time she has 
lived sixty-eight years of vigor 
and effective service in the per- 
sons of mission-workers, whom 
she has supported by the toil of 
her own suffering hands. In 
those years she has pieced quilts 
and made book-marks, and with 
the sale of these has earned nine 
thousand dollars for missionary 
work. Her book-marks now 
are printed, but her own hands 
cut the ribbons and ravel the fringed ends and 
write the letters. Fifteen native workers are 
now supported by her, and three free scholar- 
ships for girls are maintained on the profits of 
these little ribbon book-marks. 

Twenty-one years ago Lizzie Johnson, then 
thirteen years of age, became ill of a spinal 
disease. In the early years she could sit up a 
little, but now for two-thirds of the entire 
period she has lain prone on her bed. 

‘*One night in 1890,’ she writes, ‘‘nervous- 
ness and heartache kept me from sleep. I 
prayed for rest, and the question came to me, 
‘Are you willing to consent to a life of suf- 
fering ?’ 

‘**Must 1?’ was my reply. 

** *Are you willing?’ the question came again. 

‘*The struggle was hard; but at last I said, 
‘Yes, Lord, if it is Thy will!’ Sweet sleep 
then came, and in the morning it seemed that 
a new sun had risen.’’ 

The new sunrise did not remove the pain, 
which has been there ever since; but there was 
a new strength to bear the pain, and a new 
willingness, not only to submit, but to make 
the sorrow a blessing to others. And from that 
day began a new life. 

Were there any lives darker and more hopeless 
than her own? If so, how could she find them 
and help them? ‘The women in hopeless super- 
stition had infirmities worse than hers; she 
would seek to help them. She pieced a silk 
quilt, and after some difficulty, sold it. But | 
something less expensive, something costing 
less of labor to the weary invalid, something 
enabling a larger number to share with her the 
service by purchasing her work, seemed better 
for her strength and opportunity. | 

So began the new work, and year by year | 
enlarged it, as one and another person showed | 
the strip of silk ribbon and told its story. | 

In dimes and quarters the money came in, | 
and the mails bore back the little ribbons; and | 
the bedroom of the sufferer became a place of | 
loving activity for others’ sake. 

That is how, in fifteen of her twenty years 














of imprisonment, Lizzie Johnson has supported 
in various foreign countries native workers 
whose aggregate of service is sixty-eight years. 
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A CHINESE METROPOLIS. 


verywhere in China to-day the traveller finds 
E the representatives of Germany, of France, 

of Russia, of Belgium, and to a lesser extent 
of Great Britain and the United States, says the 
author of “The Reshaping of the Far East,” 
scheming, planning, working for the development 
of power and influence in that empire. And 
everywhere they go the smart Chinese go with 
them, buying land, opening stores, starting fac- 
tories, knowing that where the foreigner settles 
down there will be peace, good government, good 
business and prosperity. 


There is no better —~ to watch them all at 
work than Hankau, the busy city six hundred 
miles up the Yangtze from Shanghai. Nowhere 
else could a better strategic position for biting 
into China be found. The place known to Euro- 
peans and Americans as Hankau is a triple city 
whose aggregate of native inhabitants is already 
supposed to be more than two millions. On the 
left, or northern, bank of the Yangtze is Hankau 
proper, with its fast-growing European settlement 
spreading out for several miles along the river 
front. Pushing close to it, the native = of 
Hankau ends only with the river Han, which 
enters the Yangtze two thousand yards above 


| the northern town. 


Immediately on the other bank of the Han is 
the city of Hanyang, with Pagoda Hill towering 
above i, and a great city spreading out “~ * 
where it can without falling into the water. In 
this city are the iron- and steel-works, the arsenal 
and explosive factories established by the Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung, huge establishments employin 
many thousands of men supervised by a handfu 
of foreigners, of whom Continentals are the ma- 
jority. In the steel-works there is a gigantic 

iemens-Martin furnace, a Bessemer furnace, a 
big steel rail mill, and other plants. From the 

acent Ping-hsiang coal-mines fuel comes by 
the thousand tons, carried all the way by water. 
From the Tieh Shan mines iron ore pours in, 
making the works independent of all foreign sup- 
plies. At the ———_ arsenal there is a 
splendidly appointed rifle factory, turning out 
modern Mauser rifles by thousands; a big gun 
factory, where everything down to the last screw 
is made ; a powder-mill where guncotton and every 
modern hig 1 explosive can be produced in limitless 
quantities. In Hanyang the viceroy is preparing 
all that is necessary to arm the Yangtze; in 
Wuchang he is minting night and day to make 
profits to pay for it all. 

Across the broad river is this third city—Wu- 
chang, with its viceregal yamuns, its brigades of 
modern troops, its Westernized schools and its 
ancient viceroy. Along the Wuchang water-front 
another European settlement, authorized by im- 
portal decree, is also springing up, and red brick 

uildings and neatly made wharves line the river. 
Shut in by the immense Chinese cities, the Euro- 

an has managed to secure for himself a narrow 
oothold on this most chosen of spots, and now, 
backed yi his government, he will make yet 
greater efforts to extend his hold. 

Climb up to the top of Pagoda Hill and survey 
the scene. Below, the triple city blackens three 
irregular patches. Between, beyond, behind is 
nothing but water; first the magnificent Yangtze 
here more than a mile wide, although six hundrec 
miles from its mouth; then the canal-like Han 
River; to the northwest and southwest enormous 
lakes and lagoons in limitless and glittering ex- 
panse. Farther on you divine more rivers, more 
canals, nothing but water, and on it countless 
unks and power boats. Farther on are the hump- 

acked railway bridges of the new trunk line, 
already nearing completion; the trumpets of the 
viceroy’s troops ring out. China and non-China 
are working steadfastly away, and as the setting 
sun turns everything to flaming colors you see 
everybody st’: busy, although night is coming on. 
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RESCUED FROM A CREVASSE. 


nthony Fiala, in his records of “Two Years in 
A the Arctic,” in McClure’s Magazine, tells of 
his rescue from a deep crevasse on Hooker 
Island. He was crossing an ice-cap, when the 
snow gave way beneath him. He began a fright- 
ful descent, and then lost consciousness. 


On pea cena. he writes, I found 
myself wedged between two curves in the walls of 
the crevasse, the convex surfaces of which nar- 
rowed sufficiently to hold me between the breast 
and back. My left arm was bent over my breast, 
and had prevented me from falling through the 
neck of the funnel. Beneath was a great cavern 
in which I could move my legs without finding the 
walls. Had I stepped three feet farther to the 
right, I should have dropped to depths unfathom- 


e. 

The darkness was intense, but far above me 
shone a faint halo of blue with rays of light that 
came part way along a face of black, = ice. 
This told me where the men were. They asked 
how deep I had fallen. I shouted that I was 
about one hundred and ety feet down, for so it 
seemed tome. Just then I heard an awful sound 
in the crevasse. It appeared to come from below. 
My first thought was that a pack of dogs had 
fallen in with me. Soon the noise turned into 
articulate speech, and I learned that Steward 
Spencer, who had tried to save me, had fallen in, 


At last I saw above me the end of a rope, which 
ey! neared. My right arm was free, and at 
last the —- line was in my hand. I painfully 
made a bowline in the end of the rope, the fingers 
of my left hand being, fortunately, free. Slipping 
the noose over my right foot, I called to those 
above to haul away. I called to them to move the 
rope to the right and then to lower me, and after 
considerable difficulty in the dense darkness I 
discovered the steward, but could not rescue him 
on account of a ey agony of ice that interfered. 
I told him it would be best for the men to haul me 
up, and then send the rope down again for him, to 
which he agreed. I was drawn to the surface just 
in time. fainted on reaching the top. he 
steward was hauled up next. No bones were 
broken, but a cut on the steward’s face required 
stitching. 

On measuring the rope, Seaman Duffy found we 
had fallen to the depth of seventy feet into the 
crevasse, a providential escape, for if we had 
fallen a short distance farther to the north, where 
the crevasse widened, we should have descended 
beyond the reach of help. 
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AN ARABIAN JUSTICE. 


n his “Narrative of a Year’s Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia,” Mr. Palgrave 
gives a vivid description of proceedings in an 

Arabian court. The trial was a preliminary hear- 
ing before a magistrate. The scene reflects the 
patriarchal life of Old Testament times. 

One day my comrade and myself were on a visit 
of politeness at the castle. 1 
monies were over, and business, at first inter- 
rupted by our entrance, had resumed its course. 


he customary cere- | 


| A Bedouin, pleading his cause before Hamood, 
| was accusing some one of having forcibly taken 
| away his camel. ‘ 
The governor was seated in his corner, with an 
air of intense gravity, half-leaning on a cushion, 
while the Bedouin, cross-legged on the ground 
| before him, and within six feet of his 
| flourished in his hand a large reaping-hook, such 
| as is used for cutting grass. : 
| Energetically gesticulating with this ugly imple- 
| ment, he thus challenged the judge’s attention: 
| “You, Hamood 
the same time the hook toward the governor so 
as almost to reach his body. “He has taken from 
me my camel. Have you called God to mind?” 
| Here again he put the weapon close to the un- 
— magistrate. “The camel is my camel; 
do you hear?” with another reminder from the 
reaping-hook. “He is mine by God’s award and 
yours, too; do = hear, child?” and so on, while 
Hamood sat without moving a muscle of face or 
limb until some one of the counselors quieted the 
plaintiff with, ““Remember God, child. _ It is of no 
consequence; you shall not be wronged.” 

Then the judge called on the witnesses, men of 
the province, to say their say, and on their con- 
firmation of the Bedouin’s statement, he gave 


orders to two of his satellites to search for and 
bring before him the accused person, while he 
‘ou shall 
od,” and 
him back to his place. 


added to the suitor, “All right, daddy, 
have your own. Put your confidence in 
composedly motione: 


TOA, 
Ge. 
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| little child, 

What mysteries, what pure and lovely things 
Wait yet, and rest with calmly folded wings 
| Within thy soul untempted, undefiled? 


What noble song 
Deep-toned with love, by truth made seraph- 
| clear, 
What word of faith to wake the doubt-dulled 
ear 
Sleeps in thy heart, unguessed through ages long? 


| What mighty deed 

To conquer war and end a nation’s wo, 

To loose the chain and bid a bondman go, 
Unknown within thee waits the moment’s need? 


O unbeguiled, 
Time runs apace to speed thy fateful hour. 
That sleeping thought one day will rouse to 
power 


child! 
* © 


TO THE AID OF ANGELIQUE. 


hree of the four Archambeau sisters were 
graceful and comely. The fourth was de- 
cidedly unprepossessing, yet it was the un- 
lovely Angelique whom widowed Victor LaPlant 
led to the altar. His neighbors did not hesitate 
to ask the reason for so strange a choice. 


“Why,” demanded Denise Malotte, “do you tak 
dose soch ugly wy w’en you have honly to 
ask to get T’eresa, Marie or Babette?” 

“Sh! I tole you,” confided Victor. “You ob- 
sairve cette jolie Marie? You see her hon dance, 
maybe? Fi—seex boy behin’ her hall de taime. 
You tank she fot some bodder for get marry? 
Non, Denise. § 
ever’ week eef she ees weesh to. . 
| “You see dat T’eresa? You eat som’t’ing he 
| ees cook, hey? She ees cook more better dan 

som’ chef hon beeg hotel. All dose widow mans 
hon dese town go crazy to got marry by T’eresa, 
she can cook so moch to excel. Plainty good man 
ever’w’ere for dose so smart T’eresa. 

“Now look you, madame, on Babette. How 
ees she go for strike your eye? Pooty good, hey? 
W’at you tank about _hees two leetle hands? 
Pooty smart, hey? Mak dress lak modiste, 
chapeau lak millinaire. Mak plainty money, 
too. Pooty good " neapnorg for somebody, —~ 4 Lots 
gargon be proud for got dose so clevaire Babette. 

“Oui, madame. I tole you w’y I am pass by 
| dose odder t’ree. Consider now cette pauve Ange- 

lique. Behol’ how she ees de one laig more longer 
| dan de odder, Behol’ how she ees squint hon his 
|eye. Behol’ how she ées los’ his hair. Behol’ 
| how she ees t’ick hon his waist. Not moch for 
| look at, hey? 

“Som’taime you have eat de biscuit of Ange- 
lique? Pooty good for bullet for shoot caribou! 
Som’taime you see de —s work of Angelique? 
are som’ day she ees fall out between de 
stitch! 

“You tank, madame, som’ gal lak dat find eet 
easy for hobtain som’ ’usband? Non, Denise, for 
Angelique eet ees halmost imposseeble to mak 
de marr’age. W’erefore I tak her; I save her 
dose troub’.” 

“W’at! You say I hask hall dose odder gal 
first? Taisez-vous, Denise. 
hear you speak dat she ees rose all dose shingle 


off ma shainty.”’ 
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A DISCREDITED PROPHET. 


here had been years when Obed Small had 
T given the town the benefit of his weather 
predictions; the former resident of Bushby 
remembered those years, and was not prepared 
for the unresponsive look which marked Mr. 
Small’s features when asked what the prospects 
were for a good picnic day. 
“T’ve got nothing to say about it,” and Mr. 


there was nothing to be seen save dust and a 
small boy with a large paper bundle. 

“Why, Mr. Small, aren’t you the town prophet, 
just as you used to be?” asked the former resi- 
dent, reproachfully. “I relied on you to tell me 
before I invited the young people.” 


Small’s dull eyes. 

“If you’d been here in the summer of ’92,” he 
said, slowly, “you’d know my reasons. If you'd 
seen Ma’am Gregg when she came at me, all sails 
set, for telling her Mary Jane that ’twas going to 
be a lovely afternoon for her to go riding with that 
young Simpson chap she was trying to get, you’d 
| have known ’em. 

“Seems she wore her best suit 0’ summer goods 
and a flower hat and a pink spotted veil, all on my 
representations of the weather. They set forth 
in an open buggy for Wilson’s Lake, and a thunder- 
storm came up from over behind old Greenough’s 
mountain, and struck ’em on the upper road, where 
there’s no house for nearly three miles. 

“She’s afraid of lightning, and had hysterics; 
besides which her clothes spotted and shrunk 
| most fearful, and her hair came out of crimp; her 
hat flowers ran, and so did her veil; and she lost 
the Simpson chap as the results, her mother said. 

“T moved my Bible and hymn-book to the Marsh- 
| town chureh a month later, so I shouldn’t have to 
| see that Gregg woman and Mary Jane every 





do you hear?” stretching out at 


And shake the world through thee, thou little | 


Eef Angelique ees | 


Small gazed carefully down the road, on which | 


A spark of angry recollection kindled in Mr. | 





| Sunday. I’ve suffered pretty well for my folly, I 

tell ye—and I learned my lesson once and for ail. 
“That boy coming along the road’ll probably 

| tell a good deal more about the weather prospects 

| in five minutes than I’ll ever tell long as I live. 
So I'll bid ye good day.” 





erson, | 
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| JUDKINS FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS. 


r. William Allen White, the Kansas editor, 
M tells in Harper’s Weekly a tale of the trials 
of a young reporter. His editor had given 
him instruction in the first principles of making a 
newspaper story: “Tell in the first few lines what 
your story is about. Give the substance at once. 
Then follow with a recital of the facts, and con- 
clude with interviews with the people concerned. 
That is the only orderly way of writing your 
story.” 


The new man gave close attention to this lesson, 
the result of which was that he handed in that 
night a news item which read as follows: 

“Rufus Jenkins, a carpenter, slipped and fell in 
| vme Street yesterday, and sprained his ankle 

adly. 
| “Mr. Jenkins was walking along Vine Street, 

when suddenly his feet slipped from under him 
and he fell, spraining one of his ankles. 

“When seen by a reporter he said, ‘I was walk- 
in oe Vine Street, when in some way my feet 
olppee rom under me and I fell heavily to the 
sidewalk, spraining one of my ankles.’ 

“Mr. Frank Fuller said, ‘I was walking behind 
Mr. Jenkins on Vine Street, when I saw him slip 
and fall to the sidewalk. When I assisted him to 
arise he told me that he had sprained one of his 
ankles.’ 

“Dr. Thomas Rich, who attended Mr. Jenkins, 
said, ‘Mr. Jenkins has a badly arenee ankle, 
due to a fall in Vine Street. He will be laid up for 
some time.’ 

“Mr. Jenkins could not attend last night’s meet- 
ing of the carpenters’ union. The president, in 
convening the meeting, expressed regret that Mr. 
Jenkins could not attend, as he had slipped anc 
fallen in Vine Street, spraining one of his ankles.” 
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JOHNNY KNEW HIM. 
| ln Johnny Sykes has been brought up care- 


fully. Mrs. Parmenter Sykes feels that she 

is responsible for the rectitude of his con- 
duct, and plans to deliver all that the order calls 
| for. She rescued him one day from a situation 
| too complicated for her, with her near-sighted 
| eyes, to analyze, and sent him to the bath-tub to 
| be improved. While she awaited his return she 
| described the affray to his father. 


“It was perfectly terrible!” she said. “There 
| were at least half a dozen boys all in a mess, 
fighting each other like little animals. I couldn’t 
be sure Johnny was there, but I knew Archibald 
Gray was, for I saw his red suit. He was down 
on his back in the road, and some other boy was 
clawing and pounding him. Why, Richard, you 
wouldn’t believe a human being could be so brutal 
as that other boy was. When Johnny comes down 
ee ps he can tell us who it was, and we can 
nave him arrested. I am so glad Johnny is not 
such a brute as that!” 

Just then Johnny entered the room, sweet and 
fresh from his bath and newly clad in his latest 
nery. His mother turned to him. 

“Johnny,” she cried, “tell us who it was that 
was — Archibald.” 

Johnny looked up in delight. 

“Aw, how, ma,” he said, “did you see that? I 
was afraid you come too late. Say, didn’t I do 
’im fine? That was me pounding ’im. He said I 
was a sissy, so I punched him, and all the other 
fellers sailed into each other for fun. We wouldn't 
’a’ quit only we thought you was the police.” 


= 


1e can get ’usband seven taime | 


THE WILL FOR THE DEED. 


fter Miss Lavinia Cobb, who had called in her 
A nephew, Frederic Cobb, attorney at law, to 
draw her will, had made bequests to be- 
loved relatives and friends and to unknown indi- 
viduals whom she admired, and had remembered 
her pet charities, she began on religious institu- 
tions. 


| “Now there’s the First Baptist,” she said, en- 
| thusiastically. “I don’t want to leave anything to 
| the church proper because it is the richest in town. 
| But I want you to put down one hundred and fifty 
| dollars for Mr. Bicknell, as a slight recognition of 
| his casual service to my soul. And —” 

“But, aunty,” began the lawyer nephew, who 
had long been striving to speak. 

“What’s wrong now, Freddy?” demanded Miss 
Lavinia. ‘“‘Isn’t ‘casual service’ all right? It is 
wecisely what I mean. I am a member of Mr. 
farvin’s church,—and J shall remember him hand- 
somely later,—but Mr. Bicknell’s sermons have 

| done me much good, and I have heard him—well, 

perhaps ten times in all, so I think ‘casual service’ 
| Just.expresses it. But if you think it doesn’t, or 
| that it would make trouble, put down the legal 
| equivalent.” 

_“*It’s not the phraseology, aunty, but your estate. 
You haven’t sufficient property to make so many 
| and such large gifts.” 
|_ “Oh, I know that as well as you do,” Miss 
Lavinia said, with gentle impatience. “I just 
want to show all my friends how I feel toward 
them. You needn’t look so—so—judicial, Freddy. 
It’s my will, not yours.” 
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| “STRIKE,” THE POLICE DOG. 


1 trike” is the name of a dog connected with a 
S New York police-station. He has been 
| known as a cat-hater, but, says a writer in 
| the New York Times, his tender heart made him 
the rescuer of an unfortunate family of kittens. 


One night the dog went from the station to a 

restaurant where a waiter gives him his supper 
every night. Taking in his mouth the package 
| containing the meat seraps for his meal, Strike 
started back for the station, where the sergeant 
| a unties the package and gives the dog his 
‘ood. 

Strike had no sooner turned into Hudson Street, 
| however, than his attention was attracted by the 
| noise of a cat-and-dog fight. Strike arrived just 

in time to see a black mother eat killed by a bull- 
dog. Strike dropped his package, tackled the 
bulldog, and in ten minutes choked him to death. 

Three motherless kittens shivered while their 

mother’s death was avenged. Strike looked at 

them a minute, then looked at his package of food, 
then looked at the kittens. He ended by tenderly 
vicking up one of the fuzzy little orphans in his 

Jaws and carrying it to the station, more than « 

lock away. 

His entrance surprised the sergeant. 

“What are you doing, Strike?” he asked. A 

The dog halted before the desk and wagged his 
tail, and dropped the kitten to the floor. He ran 
out, and returned in a few minutes with another 
of the kittens, and disappeared a second time. 

When he ran out the second time two policemen 
followed him, and saw Strike take charge of the 
third kitten, as he had of the others, and earry it 

| off to the station. 
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KITE-FLYING.. 
By Carolyn Wells. 
y kite goes up so very high, 

I think that it must scrape the sky. 
And when | pull it down, I'll find 
Some blue stuck on to it behind. 
It wags its tail like anything — 
I have to have the strongest string. 
It nearly pulls me way up-town — 
It’s just like fishing, upside down. 


A 


INTERRUPTED VACATION. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


he summer of Arthur’s eighth birthday 
fi was to be spent by his elder brother Henry 

and some of his friends in a camp in the 
mountains, and the more Arthur heard and saw 
of the preparations the more he wanted to go. 

When he first spoke about it his mother said 
he was too young ; but his father, after thinking 
it over for a day or two, told him, to his great 
joy, that he could go and stay one week. 

He was to start on a Monday; but on that 
morning word came that Uncle Joseph was 
ill, and his father and mother decided that they 
must go to him by the first train. 

It seemed as if Arthur would have to give up 
his trip, for the house must be securely locked, 
and there were other things to be done which 
it seemed hardly safe to entrust to a boy only 
eight years old. 

“*Still,’’ said Mr. Hartwell, ‘‘I suppose he 
must learn some time. Perhaps he may as well 
begin now.’’ So after telling Arthur just how 
to close the house, father and mother started on 
their journey, and Arthur was left alone in the 
house. 

He was up very early the next morning, and 
after he had eaten the breakfast which had 
been laid out for him, he locked and bolted the 
back door, closed all the blinds on the south 
side of the house, made sure that he had his | 
tickets in his pocket, and carried his bundle out 
on the veranda. He was just going to lock the 
front door when, suddenly, ‘‘Peter’’ came run- 
ning through the hall. 

Now Peter is the cat—Arthur’s special pet 
and friend. No one had thought of him—how 
he was to get in and out, or what he was to 
eat and drink while the family was away. 

Arthur had to think quickly, for it was nearly 
time for his train to leave. He decided that 
the best plan would be to leave the back 
ehamber window open, and place food and 
drink on the kitchen floor. Peter often entered | 
the house by climbing the grape trellis and 
leaping in at the second-story window. It 
would be safer to leave that open than to leave 
open a window in the cellar or on the first floor, | 
where it might attract attention. 

Arthur opened this window and placed a basin 
of water on the kitchen floor and a saucer of 
milk beside it. Then he ran over to the butch- 
er’s and got ten cents’ worth of fresh meat, and 
left it with the milk and the water. Also he 
soaked a dozen crackers and left them in another 
dish. This, he thought, would last Peter a 
week, even if he caught no mice. 

As Arthur opened the outside door to go to | 
the station, he was startled by a loud bang! 
which sounded almost like a gun. It made | 
him jump, but when he saw that it was only a | 
chamber door which the wind had slammed, he 
laughed, and went out and locked the front 
door after him. | 

The first two days in camp were full of hap- | 
piness. How good everything tasted, and how | 
pleasant it was to sleep on a sweet-smelling | 
bed of hemlock boughs! And what fish there 
were to be caught! It was not until the second | 
evening that Arthur even thought of Peter. 
Then the cracker he was eating made him | 
wonder how his little four-footed friend was 
getting on. | 

Suddenly he remembered the bang! of that | 
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“I WISH THEY 


door. Oh, why had he not thought of it before! 


| It was the back chamber door that had closed, 





WOULD BITE!” 





Just as he was putting the key in the lock of | 


| the front door he heard a loud ‘‘Miau!’’ and 


and that was the room which Peter would have | Peter, thin and wild-eyed, came running round | 


to enter. With the door closed, he could not get 
down-stairs, could not get at his food, could not 
get anything to drink. Even now he must have 
been two days without a mouthful. 

Arthur knew that he had not money enough 
to go back and return to camp again. If he 
went home he would have to stay there. All 
his fun would be cut short. But it seemed as 
if all the time he could see poor Peter, looking 


| thin and hungry, and could hear him calling. 


By morning he had made up his mind. Sadly 
he packed his things, and the first train carried 
him back totown. He grew anxious to get back. 


oitin 


the house. As soon as the door was open he 
dashed in, tore through the hall to the kitchen, 
and seized a piece of meat. He was so hungry 
that he even growled a little when Arthur tried 
to pet him. 

The rest of that week was a hard time for 
Arthur. His parents were still away, and he 


in the feeling that he had saved his little friend 
from suffering, Arthur found his comfort. 
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IT IS SO HARD TO MIND. 


By George William Douglas. 


horse was running down the street, 
And frightened me, he was so big, 
And went so noisy and so fleet. 
But mother, on the other side, 
Told me to wait till he went by. 
1 wished to run to her at once, 
And was afraid that | should cry. 
I tried to do as mother said. 
1 braced my feet fast in the sand, 
And shut my mouth and stood quite 
still, 
And held my dress tight in my hand, 
Because it is so hard to mind. 


The fish were swimming in the brook, 
And | was watching them one day. 
Because | did not have a hook, 
I thought I'd catch them in my hand. 


But mother called me from the stream, 
And said | must not go too near, 
Because my shoes and dress were clean, 
And girls must neat and tidy be. 
I shut my hands so tight and close, 
And turned my back upon the brook, 
And thought how much my mother knows 
About how hard it is to mind. 


And when | want so much to play 
At night, when | should be in bed, 
And mother says I’ve romped all day, 
And now must rest my little head, 
I shut my eyes on stars and trees, 
And feel my way by wall and rail 
As up | climb to mother's knees ; 
| kiss her, for she is so kind, 
And knows how hard it is to mind. 
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THE GARDEN PARTY. 
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A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC. 


By Anna M. Pratt. 


Hey children out at play 

On a summer holiday, 

How many strawberries will they eat, 
Plump and red and spicy sweet? 
You tell me and I'll tell you, 

And then we'll multiply by two; 

I'll tell you and you tell me, 

And then we'll multiply by three. 





~AF- 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, PRESIDENTIAL ANAGRAMS. 

The names of twelve Presidents of the United 
States are in this story, transposed. 

Yes, we’re having a delightful time here at the 
seashore. We have such fun watching the crowds 
on the beach. Yesterday a long, lean country boy 
amused every one, calling for.**ma and Josh to 
come and have a dip.” 

By the way, Arthur’s teacher is here, and Carl 
is infatuated. Think of our Carl, never gloved 
sroperly, now shod, gloved and hatted immacu- 
ate Y: and when she appears on the beach, he is 
simply rooted there, love so possesses him. Well, 
John said so, and I hope you don’t doubt John’s 
word, Anne. 

Yesterday there was an accident. Mr, Jones 
has been boasting of his horse. Such a “goer,” 
he oe. Well, it ran away yesterday, and I tell 
you that “goer” was going then. There were a 
lot of men round, and each brave man in turn 
tried to stop the horse; but no one succeeded, till 
Roy, who was poring over a chart,—lazy Roy!— 
sprang up, caught and held him till Mrs. Jones 
was helped out, fainting. You should have heard 
Roy shouting to the servants, “Bring a bench, 
Sam! Juan, carry the lady to the house!” She’s 
all right to-day, and you'll see her to-night at the 
hop or ball, man. China dolls are nothing com- 
pared to the ladies, for dress. 

Of course you must stay. They gave me Jane’s 
room at reduced rates, and the manager offers me 
John’s at a discount, too, so we shall take thre 
whole suite, and have lots of room. 


2. CHARADES. 
Ss 
My first denotes equality; my second inferiority ; 
my whole superiority. 
II. 
“The name of my first with a whole on his head, 
Whom we met at my third, is second,” he said. 


3. RIDDLE. 
I am found in many country lanes; 
To city streets I’m known, - 
And women often take great pains 
To have me for their own. 
A meeting-place for lad and lass; 
You find me in the wealthy class. 
I change as often as the year; 
You step upon me, too, I fear. 


4. A FLORAL ROMANCE. 


was obliged to stay with a neighbor. But Peter | Answer each question with the name of a flower, 
would come and push his head sympathetically | tree or herb. 
under Arthur’s arm, and rub lovingly against we hat was her name? 


What was his name? 


hat was his nature? What was her favorite 


him, purring like a little spinning-wheel; and | candy? What did she wear on her foot? What 


did he wear round his neck? What time did he 
propose to her? What did she offer him? Who 
was consulted then? What did her other suitors 
have? 

5. NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

— 12345 is the absence of color; 4512 is a 
small number; 11791011 is the beginning; 711987 
is a part of a coat; 435 is a part of neckwear; 
73410311 is the name of a medicinal water; 43125 
is a part of a fork; 134 is a very desirable quality 
sometimes ascribed to a particular nation; 91137 
is a bucket; 121137 is much used by builders; 
98713 is the hide of an animal. My whole is a 
rare animal. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The Last Leaf. Thanesopels. The Village 
Blacksmith. Paul Revere’s Ride. Barbara Friet- 
chie. Psalmof Life. The Courtin’. Curfew Shall 


Not Ring To-night. The Chambered Nautilus. 

2. 1. Habit, a, shun—habitation. 11. O, limb, pie, 
Ann—Olympian. 

3. In dust ry, en count er, el eva te, in ten se, 
eb ony, do mine er, in dole nt, in sign ia, in human, 
ed ify, im pet us, el lip se, in trig ue, un stab le, 
in sole nt, indirect, incubus, insincere, im 
panel, em bar go, pa nora ma, re gist er, pa rag on, 
se dime nt, wretched, almanac, pa let te, re 
sear ch, pe asa nt, sa lie nt, vo cable, se rat ch, 
co log ne, th eat er, al leg ro, sl oven ly, pa lad in, 
ru dime nt, ashamed, ca parison, de test ed, 
ac rob at, sp lend id, ar can um, re fin ed, pe 
numb ra, re tin ue, pa tie nt, ca pit al, co loss al, 
ac cur se, ca bin et, as best os. 

4. Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Washington Irv- 
ing. Searlet Letter—Hawthorne. Autocrat ofthe 
Breakfast Table—O. W. Holmes. Bleak House-- 
Vanity Fair—Thackeray. Kidnapped, 
Stevenson. Old Curiosity Shop—Dickens. Squir- 
rel Inn—Stockton. 

5. Letter M. 

6. Pad-dle, pot-ter, nap-kin, neigh-bor, net-tle, 


| man-ger, car-boy, mast-iff, mart-yr, martin-et. 


DRAWN BY NELLIE L. UMSTAETTER. 














Congress didn® have to pass Pure Food 
Laws for “The Ralston Miller.” He has 
always made Pure Food. 

i} Ralston Health Food ‘ts absolutely pure— 
| a chemist’s certificate of purity on every 
package. 

RALSTON is a guaranteed, standard food 
—a staple—not a fad or fancy. 

It has stood the test of time. 

People eat RALSTON because it’s whole- 
some, nutritious—good—and they like it. 

It’s made from the hearts of selected 
wheat—the brain-building, muscle-forming 
part of the grain—rich in gluten—a food for 
every hungry cell of the human body. It re- 
tains the natural nut-browncolor of the grain. 

Ralston is guaranteed. Buy a package—if 
you don’t like it your grocer is instructed to 
Pay you your money back. 

Ralston Health Food, sterilized by our 
new patent process, is always fresh and good. 

Ask for RALSTON this ,. 
time—and insist on getting it. : 
Take no substitute—no other 
— is as good. 

Try Purina Whole Wheat 
Flour—For Sale by All Good 

‘ocers, 

Get the checkerboard sack 
and you get the ées?. 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 

“Where Purity is Paramount.” 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Tillsonburg, Ont. 











The Bradford 
Comfort 
Shoes. 
Low Cut $2.50. 


(Either style.) 








| dignitaries, merchants and representatives of 
| corporations, and is to meet at Teheran. All 








High Cut $3. 


Delivered. 






Sizes, 2 to 8. 
Widths, 
B,C, DE and 
EE. 


No,20. 


Honest, Sensible and Well Made. 
Soft Kid Uppers, Very 
Flexible Leather 
Soles, Noiseless Rub- 
her Heels, Best Made 
Gores, Steel Arch 
Supporters. Just 
the shoe for 
women who 
are much 
on their 
feet. 

















No. 22, 


Order by mail, 
stating size anc 
width 


Shoes = on receipt oe to any atires: in U. 8. 
mey refunded ot as represen 
CHAS. A "ROBE RTS, BRADF Gl MASS. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 











Amateur Photographic Contest for 1906. 


Story - Telling 


Pictures. 
Grand Award $100.00 


Men's Class. 
lst AWARD $40.00 
2d AWARD $30.00 
3d AWARD $20.00 
Women’s Class. 
lst AWARD $40.00 
2d AWARD $30.00 
.3d AWARD $20.00 
Young People’s Class. 
lst AWARD = $30.00 
2d AWARD $25.00 
3d AWARD $15.00 
Note. The ‘‘classes"” have been re-established 
and enlarged. 


5 Special Awards of $20.00 
For Announcement of Conditions, etc., send 
name and address to 


The Photographic Department, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


peu GOOD INCOMES, 
iy 
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TILL 
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$15.00 TO 820.00 A WEEK. 
No trouble getting orders. Hand- 





some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated | 
Teas, Coffees, Spice es, Extracts and 


ComPANy hi baking Powder. Charges |p: ald. | Austria- Hungary and Italy. During the year | 
| 12,433 intending immigrants were turned back, 
* | most of them because of disease. 





full particulars about this a 


THE GREAT Prem RICAN TEA COMPANY, 
K-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Co Crops.—The government’s August 
crop report points to a crop of 2,713, 194,000 
bushels of corn, which is slightly in excess of 
last year’s crop; and to a total yield of winter 
and spring wheat of 772,264,000 bushels, as 
compared with 692,979,000 bushels in 1905. 


& 


Narrow Escape.—The Grand Duke 

Nicholas, president of the Russian Council 
of National Defense, narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of the Imperial Guards August 
10th, while manceuvers were in progress in the 
camp at Krasnoye-Selo. ‘The grand duke was 
watching a charge of a body of the guards when 
bullets passed over his head, and it became clear 
that some of the soldiers were using ball car- 
tridges, and were firing at the duke and his 
officers. No one was hurt. The mancuvers 
were immediately stopped, and an investigation 
ordered to fix responsibility for what is believed 
to have been a conspiracy against the grand 
duke. Recent rumors have agreed that if the 
extreme step of proclaiming a dictatorship were 
taken in Russia, the grand duke would probably 
be named dictator. m 


Constitution for Persia. — Influenced 
by a strong national movement for reform 
in the government, the Shah of Persia has 
decreed the establishment of a constitution and 
a national assembly. ‘The assembly will be 
composed of princes of the blood, clergy, high 


civil and constitutional laws are to originate 
with the assembly, and are to become operative 
after they receive the signature of the Shah. 

Sy 


ean for Small Coins.—For the first 
time since the repeal of the silver-purchase 
clauses of the so-called Sherman act, 13 years 
ago, the government is buying silver. The 
bullion is needed for coinage into small pieces. 
There are abraded silver dollars in the Treasury 
which are not current because of their light 
weight, and a bill was introduced in Congress 
at the last session to authorize the recoinage 
of these dollars into subsidiary coins, but it 
failed to pass. 


& 





Dy sapuer Seal- Poachers killed.—The 
fur-seal rookeries on St. Paul Islana, Alaska, 


| were raided by the crews of several Japanese 
| schooners in July. About 200 seals were killed 


by the raiders before they were discovered ; but 


| they were at last driven off by the native guard 


protecting the rookeries under American officers. 
Five of the Japanese were killed, and twelve | 
were arrested and taken to Kodiak for trial. 


& 


gn in English Schools. — The 
British Court of Appeals has given a deci- 
sion which greatly strengthens the position of | 
the Nonconformist ‘* passive resisters’? who 
have refused to pay the rates levied by . the 
existing education law to pay for religious in- 
struction in church schools. A county council 
in Yorkshire refused to pay teachers for the | 
time spent in religious instruction. The case 
was carried into the courts by the board of edu- 
cation, and the Court of Appeals sustained the | 
Yorkshire council. The case now goes to the | 
House of Lords. me | 


Great Naval Review.—lIt is expected 

that the largest fleet of battle-ships, armored 
cruisers and torpedo craft ever assembled under 
the American flag will pass in review before 
President Roosevelt off Oyster Bay next week. 
In addition to the eight battle-ships of the 
Atlantic fleet, four new battle-ships, the Louwisi- 
ana, Rhode Island, Virginia and New Jer- 
sey,—all of them more powerful than any of 
the earlier battle-ships,—will be in line. All 
the armored cruisers, with the exception of those 
in Asiatic waters, are expected to participate, | 
together with two flotillas of torpedo craft. 

@ 

A Coneitiatery Speech.—In a speech at 

a special session of the Pan - American 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro, Secretary Root 
assured the representatives of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics that the United States wished 
for no territory except its own, would treat the 
rights of the weakest nation with the same 
respect as those of the greatest empire, and 
claimed no privileges that it did not freely | 
concede to every American republic. The | 
speech was cordially received, and it is at 
lieved that it will go far to dispel any existing | 
distrust of the purposes of the United States. 
Mr. Root made the meeting of the conference | 
the occasion for a visit to the capitals of the | 
South American republics, where he was | 


warmly greeted. - | 








mmigration for the year ending June 30th | 
reached 1,100,073. This was 73,574 in excess | 
of the preceding year, and the largest on record. | 
Most of the immigrants came from Russia, 














A Crockery Set S 
of 21 Full-Sized Pieces. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 75 cents 
extra. All orders shipped by freight or 
express from Carrollton, Ohio, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 20 
Ibs. The Set is not offered for sale. 





















































-. is a pleasure to be able to offer our subscribers, on 
such favorable terms, a Set of such practical utility 
and excellent value. The Set consists of the following 
Twenty-one Full-Sized Pieces : 


6 CUPS. 6 SAUCERS. 
6 PLATES. 
1 SUGAR BOWL. 
1 CREAM PITCHER. 1! PLATTER. 


The pieces are made of the best quality of semivitre- 
ous ware, light in weight and perfect in shape. The 
decoration consists of delicate sprays of pink roses en- 
twined with light green leaves. ‘The edges are striped 
with gold. All decorations are fired into the glaze and 
guaranteed absolutely fast. The ware is also guaranteed 
against crazing. 

We feel sure that those who are so fortunate as to 
secure this Crockery Set of 21 Pieces will be more than 
pleased. Remember that the pieces are full-sized and 
are intended for practical, every-day use. 

We are compelled to limit this Offer. In order to 
take advantage of it, the new subscription must be secured 
and sent to us between August 30th and October 15th. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Introductory Offer. 


Ov recent Introductory Offer has met with 








a large response. Purchasers have freely 
expressed their delight in having received 
a sewing machine which has 
claims. Our booklet, free for the asking, fully 
describes all our various styles, and also shows 
how we have been able during the ont Sy tyenty 
years to furnish our subscribers w high- 
grade —s machine at practically whole- 
sale price 
Ths Tal Beceen wi cose bo bee. 
Is your sewing-room equipped with one of our 
modern 1 grade New Companion Sewing 
ss? If so, you are indeed fortunate. 
On the other hand, i you have a machine which is antiquated and unsatis- 
factory, we would suggest a careful reading of our descriptive booklet, 
reviously referred to. When you send for this posntes be sure to ask for 
ull parcowens regarding our Introductory Offe 
r No. 24 New om anion 72 the most popular of all our styles. It has 
an Automati¢ Dro; and Lift, 7 Drawers, Full Set of Attachments and 
pn og = es, B: a ‘Heart rings, Handsome Quartered Oak, Swell Front Wood- 
and is nted by us for ten years. Every purchaser allowed 
thirty days in Which to fully Lest the machine. If it is not perfectly satis- 
factory at the end of this period it may be returned to us at our expense 
and the full amount paid for same will be refunded. Send for our booklet 
and samples of stitching done on the machine. We have sev ‘en styles from 
which to make a selection. The quality of these mac aga isalike. They 
only differ in style of woodwork, number of drawers, etc 


Style No. 24%, Price $21. 75. 


eri ie ob ony snteeed ou ht office east of Colorado. 
living in Colorado, New ico, Wyomin, or Montana, or at an: y ereteut 
office west of these four states, can seatiee th, freight paid, rat any eit 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 


exceeded all our 
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} Superior to Lemonade is y oo 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, - 
NAT | IRE ®@, SCIENCE. A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. [Adv. 
ANY SUFFERERS from Varicose Veins have 
found helpful information in our Free Booklet | 
telling what Varicose Veins are, and how relieved, 
and particulars about our perfect-fitting | 
and durable 
WORCESTER IMPROVED 
(Custom-Made) 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS | ~ 
the best for Weak Joints, Weak Knees, TAB 
Swollen and Weak Ankles, Leg Swellings 
and Ulcers. Best Made-to-Measure Elastic Hosiery 


tf 3 
and Lowest lay J TAM! AA 


















Giant Voice.—During the celebration of 

the féte of the Summer Solstice on the | 
| summit of the Eifel Tower, an extraordinary 
|megaphone, capable of carrying the human 
| voice to a distance of nearly two miles, was 
employed to amaze the Parisians. The appa- 
ratus is the invention of Messrs. Laudet and | 
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‘ - > - Prices in the'U. 8. | ; 
Gaumont. The immense magnification of sound | Free Booklet. WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING 
4 “ " n « t Street, , Mass. 
is produced by the aid of a series of explosions |___* __ * ™®U8S _©0., 58 Front Street, Worcester | = z 
| of a detonating gas. The detonations are gov- | PIANO < ) 
| : ° : : —e Two hemispheres praise the Hamilton. 
| erned in period and intensity by the movements 9 =10)-7 Ve a) fa) Three expositions have given it their highest 
|of the stylus over the phonographie record os A Ra hdres Sy bb 
| bearing the original impressions of the sonorous Sey ane Sactery Te ane of the mon step- 
. . . wi > > sped, dely nown ane Mgeniy 
| vibrations. As a greater or lesser quantity of | experienced factories in the country. This 
| - a vs ‘ xP s its she re; *xterior ¢ 
|gas is admitted the intensity of the sound is Sabelajoms papfoction. of tens.” Warensmnatle 
| varied. With this machine words uttered in ag fo yp Fn A eh S 
|an ordinary tone are clearly heard more than BO A Positive Rener= Hamilton Piano cost. Are you interested in 
: ; o For = : | owning a piano? If you are, write for catalog 4. 6 
300 feet away. ® PRICKLY HEAT, : D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0 C5 
| rh? 
| . . —_ = 
evention of Hy drophobia.—Accord- : ONE'S STAMP 100 all different genuine Mexico, 
ing to Dr. P. Remlinger of the Pasteur Removes all odor of perspiration. De] | Mtoe ee ee, te eee China. he 
Institute of Constantinople, all recent experience lighttul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or! | I “ 1000 Finely Miscd, 200 uae Fon bag 
‘ Degman oa si * 7 r “pee mailed on receipt of 25¢. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 3\ Agents wanted. 6 per cent. New List Free. 
is united in proving that hydrophobia, although GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis,Mo. 










to any woman who || sometimes spontaneously curable in dogs, is ; —— ahenneirera iauaniaiaiegh 
is interested in know- || imvariably fatal in human beings unless its 
ing what will be | development is prevented by anti-rabic inocula- 
° . tion. Doctor Remlinger reviews, in the Revue 
fashionable in i - : ae 
‘ Scientifique, the various recent efforts to dis- 

New York this |) cover a positive cure for hydrophobia. The 
Fall. first experiments with radium appeared to give 
ae Style Book promise of success in this direction, but later 
is the most com- || investigation has shown that the apparent 
pletely illustrated efficacy of radio-activity in destroying the virus 
fashion publication || was deceptive. All other alleged cures have 
issued. It shows over || also been found ineffective, but, fortunately, the 
100 of the newest || preventive power of the Pasteur treatment con- 
styles, and tells you || tinues to be demonstrated whenever that treat- 


what is suitable for || ment is applied in time. 
every occasion. The 
nes. scat gen wags yet Type of Ship.—A large steamship | 
over 450 varieties of has recently been constructed on the Tyne | 
the newest materials || having no masts at all. Instead of masts the | 
for Fall and Winter. | vessel is furnished with four large pillars placed 
Make vour selections from our Stvle | 0” each side of the ship, two forward and two 
Book and Samples, follow our simple || @ft, which serve as derrick posts. The two for- 
instructions for taking measurements || ward pillars are connected by a bridge, 50 feet 
at home, and in a week or ten days || above the water, which may be used for lookouts. 
you will receive your garment made in The vessel is 482 feet long and 54 feet broad, 


accordance with your individual meas- || and is to be used in the far East to carry bulky MODEL 1906 .22 CALIBER 
A « 


urements and guaranteed to fit and 


become you. | Extra Light Weight Repeating Rifle 


This new rifle might properly be called the ‘ Boy’s 
Winchester,’”’ because it was designed to suit young 
sportsmen. It shoots the accurate but inexpensive .22 
Short Rim Fire cartridge, and, although a first-class 
by mail. That is why we know we || rifle in every way, it’s price is not beyond a boy’s 
can fit you. | | pocketbook. This rifle is made with a 20-inch round 
aia |cangoes. Accommodations are, however, pro- | barrel fitted with a sporting front sight and an adjust- 

= | vided for 350 emigrants. Another vessel of the able open rear sight. It has a handsome straight grip 
stock finished with a rubber butt plate and weighs 
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We have over 600 expert cutters and 
tailors, and can fill all orders promptly. 
If, for any reason, you are dissatisfied | | 
with the garment, return it after exami- || 
nation and we will refund your money. 


We have fitted over 450,000 women 




















| same type is building. 


im about 5 pounds. The magazine holds 15 cartridges. If 

as- Engines on Ships.—Mr. J. E. your dealer cannot show you this model rifle, let us know. 
Thornycroft, an English authority on FREE: Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 

engineering, in reviewing recent attempts to WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


adapt the internal combustion engine to marine 
use, says that this adaptation may now be 
regarded as an accomplished fact. Trials made 
between Hamburg and Kiel with a motor of 70 
horse-power showed that the gas-propelled boat 
consumed 530 pounds of anthracite, as against 
1,820 pounds of steam coal consumed by a 
steamboat of practically the same dimensions 
and making the same speed. Gas-engines of 
from 500 to 1,000 horse-power for marine use 
are now being constructed in England, and Mr. 
Thornycroft expects to see such engines installed 
in large sea-going vessels. 

‘. 
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eens as a Water-Carrier.—A very 
singular property of electric currents, which 
is not generally known, is that called electrical 
osmose. An electric current flowing through 
the ground will cause water—slowly and in 
small quantity, of course—to travel along with 
it in the direction of the negative electrode. 
During some recent experiments in England 
water was thus caused to enter a glazed pipe | 
set in the ground. It penetrated the walls of | 
the pipe when electricity was passed through 
them. The Electrical Review suggests that | 
this principle might be applied to supply | 

THE WRONG WAY. DISCOM- 


” $ $ moisture to plants. Electric currents properly ‘IME EDUCATOR WAY,COM: a 
all wits to arranged in the ground would collect water dis- | [ 78? RoorFos rive Toes FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. FORT-PINCHED TOES. 
persed through the soil and condense it round | : : ie 
MADE TO ORDER the venta. i Made in the same uniform style for every member of the family in >» 
| Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid, with best Oak Tanned Soles. ‘5 















EDUCATO 


REGISTERED TRADE- 
MARK STAMPED ON THE SOLE 
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Visiting Costumes - - $6.00 to $20 emcee Improvement.—Prof. John | 
Tailor-Made Suits - - $7.50 to $25 || 
New Fall Skirts - - - $3.50 to $15 || telephone relay based on a-new principle, 


Fall and Winter Coats - $6.50 to $25 | and avoiding, it is said, the difficulties hitherto 


. encountered in applying a relay to amplify the 
Ulsters and Rain Coats - $8.75 to $20 signals on long-distance lines. The disturbing 
We on these garments to any part 


of tel Bente, Geach manne 6 big saving to you. | Sounds usually introduced by amplifying devices 


WE SEND FREE 22322" of the United are avoided by placing the moving part of the 

States our new Sar, ; ¢ « ie fi t x > 
of New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and receiver in a balanced magnetic ee ue 
containing our copyrig’ measurement chart;also || jng ig is ( 
= late See af Gemaies of tee manent ae, 1 ee the center of the diaphragm o' this part o 
terials. WRITE TO-DAY; you receive them by || the instrument free from pressure. ‘The move- 
return mail. 


Trowbridge has developed in his laboratory | In all the world there’s no shoe like this for solid comfort. 


, ‘SIZES: Our “ Family Footwear ™ 
INFANTS’ . . 5 to 8, $1.50 Catalogue, showing shoes for 


CHILD'S . . 8} toll, $1.75 every requirement. 
MISSES’ . . Il} to 2, $2.00 "Tis Free. Send for 


WOMEN’S . . 24 to 7, $4.00 itto-day. 
GIRLS’ . . . 24 to 6, $2.50 
BOYS’ . . . 1 to 5, $2.50 
MEN’S 6to Il, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. Made by 
° ments of the outer edge only are used to transmit RICE & sn Inc., 
National Cloak and Suit Co. the vibrations to the microphone, and the trans- Pe yeaa ner: ener te atin 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. mission is effected through metal instead of | 
. o ai TT . ansmi as s | ei 3. ” 
Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. seid a uy Pm transmitter, as thus | \ e& t.ss the fo oO t Srow as it Ss h Ou ld 
















































THE yourH'’s COMPANION is an illustrated 


the family. 
in advance. 2 
Mass., as second-class 


week paper for al 
scription price is $1.75 a year. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 


Its sub- 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 


the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money tor Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows When the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
Your name cannot be found | 


your paper is sent. ow 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DIRTY AIR. 


he importance of ventila- 

tion and of a constant 
supply of fresh air in living- 
rooms and wherever man 
abides, whether sleeping 
or waking, has often been 
insisted upon in these arti- 
cles. Without air life is 
impossible, and unless that 
air be moderately pure, health cannot be main- 
tained, although it is astonishing, and a proof of 
the wonderful adaptation of living beings to their 
environment, to note how great an amount of 
contamination of the air can be borne with seeming 
impunity. 

There are two forms of impurity in the air— 
gaseous and solid. The gases, those resulting 
from exhalations from the lungs, and in city 
houses from the little unnoticed leaks from the 
gas-pipes and from defective plumbing, are the 
most injurious. For the removal of these, free 
ventilation through open windows and open fire- 
places is most efficacious ; but it is of little service 
in the removal of the other kind of impurity, that 
is to say, the solid particles of matter—dust—which 
are always floating in the air of houses as well as 
in that of the streets. 

A beam of sunlight entering through a half- 
closed shutter makes visible this dust, and as one 
looks with startled eyes on the beam which lights 
up the floating particles, the wonder grows that 
the lungs are not made solid by this stream of 
dust flowing in with every breath. 
the nose and the moist lining of the air-tubes 
are designed to filter the air by arresting these 
particles before they can enter the delicate air- 
chambers of the lungs. They do their work well, 














but not perfectly, and the greater the amount of | 


dust the more they fail in their function. 

Workmen engaged in dusty trades — carpet- 
beaters, coal-miners, potters, grinders, felt-work- 
ers—often acquire disease of the lungs from the 
inhalation of dust. 

Dust particles are injurious not only mechan- 
ically, but also and chiefly because they act as 
carriers of disease-germs, 

Since it is impossible to remove dust entirely 
by ventilation, it is necessary to do what is prac- 
ticable to prevent its dissemination through the 
air. Settled dust is ugly, but inoffensive. But 
when the well-meaning but ignorant housewife 
flops it into the air with a feather duster, she only 
rouses the sleeping lion. Brooms and feather 
dusters are relics of barbarism, and should be 
banished. The damp cloth for furniture and the 
mop and carpet-sweeper for floors, or best of all the 
vacuum process, are the modern civilized agents 
of cleanliness. These gather up the dust, and do 
not simply seatter it in the air, where it is invisible 
but pernicious. 
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HOW MONEY IS MARKED. 


bd H™ is money marked when you are trying to 

catch a thief?” asked a headquarters detect- 
ive who is quoted in the Washington Star. “Well, 
it’s not marked in the way people think it is.” 
And he went on to tell some of the secrets of 
police experts. The method described has been 
found to be simpler and more effective than any 
other in use. 

The average person thinks private marks are 
placed on bills with pen and ink. Such marked 
money is good evidence in court, but a check 
mark in ink, unless very expertly put on, might, 
with the aid of a good lawyer for the accused, be 
shown to be accidental. 

There are several ways of marking money used 
by police experts. The method the detective 
quoted personally employs is described by him- 
self. 

“Perhaps the safest mark to secure conviction 
is the pin-prick. Let us take the familiar silver 
certificate of the five-dollar denomination for an 
illustration. In the center is the well-known 
vignette of the head of an Indian chief in dress 
regalia of feathers and trappings, presenting a 
full-face view. 

“We take a pin and make two punctures through 
the bill directly in the pupils of the eyes. 
you the bill, and even though you saw me make 
the punctures, they are not visible at a casual 
and even critical glance. But raise the bill to the 
light and you can see the two tiny holes distinetly. 

“T then apply the pin point in the twist of the 
large figure five at the two upper ends of the note. 
These diminutive twists do not appear in the 
necks of the two figures of five which are in both 
ends of the bottom of the note. I then pierce the 


& 


Fortunately | 








| note in the ends of the scrolls on either side of the 
| word ‘five’ in the lower center of the bill. 

“The marking is now complete. It is exhibited 
to one or two persons in the secret, for the pur- 
pose of identification, and then placed in the 
money-drawer to which a thief has access. The 
thief may be on the lookout for marked bills, but 

| he looks for ink marks. This class of thieving 
does not admit of a very careful examination of 
the money before taking. 
| “Do the pin-pricks remain? Indeed they do. 
| The money when discovered is carefully put into 
envelopes and not handled. When the bills are 
exhibited in court and their preliminary prepa- 
| ration explained under oath, conviction is prac- 
| tically certain.” 


AN IMPORTANT GUEST. 


hen Miss Phoebe Washington returned in 

W her wedding finery to the house where she 

|had reigned as cook for several years, she an- 

| nounced briefly that she had returned “fo’ a while,”’ 

and seemed disinclined toward explanations until 

the next evening, when she unburdened her heart 
to the mistress of the household. 


“Nobody needn’t ever go to tell me again dat 
thutteen ain’t a terrible onlucky number, Miss 
Clemmy,” she said, gloomily. “I guess I knows 
| now how onlucky’tis. Dey was thutteen pussons, 

Miss Clemmy, at my wate yest’day, and dat 
wedding nebber came off ’t all!” 

“Why, Phoebe, how strange, how very strange!” 
and the lady looked most sympathetic. “But 
whatever happened,” she said, conscientiously, 
“of course you know, Phoebe, the fact of there 
being thirteen persons at the wedding couldn’t 
have had anything to do with it.’ 

“*Deed it did, Miss Clemmy,” and Phoebe’s face 
took on its most determined look. “Ain’ you 
understood the fo’teenth pusson would ’a’ been 
dat trifling Samu’! I’s expecting to marry?” 


STANDING HONORS. 


here may be more than one just cause for pride 


first day at school. 


“How did 7 get on with spelling?” Bob’s 
mother asked him. “You look so pleased, I’m 
sure you did well.” 

“No’m, I couldn’t spell much of anything,” ad- 
mitted Bob. “And I couldn’t remember the ’rith- 
metic very well, nor the joggerp’y.” 

The mother’s face wore a_look of disappoint- 
ment, but Bob had reserved the choice morsel 
which was sure to raise a sensible parent to 
heights of appreciative joy. 

“But that’s no matter, mother,” he said, be- 
stowing a bear’s hugupon her; “the boys all like 
me, and I’ve got the biggest feet in the class!” 


® 


A YOUNG FINANCIER. 


little lady of twelve years, who is known to a 

writer in the Washington Post, has in her the 
genius of a promoter and organizer. Not long 
ago she asked permission of her aunt to draw out 
all the money she has in the bank and give it to 
| the club of little girls of which she is president. 
The money was to be devoted to the poor. 





| and asked: “*Do you really want to give all your 
money to the poor?” 

| “I want to put it all in the treasury,” replied the 
child, “but I’m not going to let them keep it all. 


other girls to give something, and then I'll take it 
out.” 


LOOKED LIKE A TURTLE’S HEAD. 


em Butler was an old colored ditch-digger 
on the farm of a well-known landowner in 
Virginia. One morning, after having been at work 
only a few hours, Collin was seen approaching 
the farmhouse with unusual rapidity and with a 
peculiar limp to his usually dragging gait. 

His employer met him, and said, “Collin, what 
is the matter?” 

With a moan and a sob he exclaimed, ‘Lor’ 
massa! I fought I see de biggest turkle haid 
ever did see befo’ in my life, wiggling fro’ de mud 
an’ I took de spade an’ whacked at dat haid, an 
I done cut off mah big toe.” 


; 


® © 


CAUSE FOR GRATITUDE. 


he admirer of Miss Flutterby’s musical talent 

had listened attentively, beaming with delight, 
while she executed a Chopin polonaise with con- 
siderable spirit, but with a decided lack of accurate 
aim. 

“There,” he said, turning to the young lady’s 
brother for sympathetic enjoyment, when the last 
echo had died away, “that’s what I call a finished 
performance !”’ 

“Ves, indeed,” 
“we've got that much to be thankful for. Some- 
times there are three or four movements to her 
pieces.” 

& 


WHERE HE “HUNG OUT.” 


& 


M acquaintance whom he had known in the 
country. “Hello, Ryan!” he said. “How long are 
you going to be in the city?” 


“Only till to-morrow morning.” 

“Can’t you come and visit us?” 

“TI should like to, but I can’t possibly do it and 
get away in time.” 

‘““Where are you staying?” 

“At a hotel where it’s so crowded that half the 


guests are hanging out of the window. 


hang out?” 





BOLD INVADERS. 
here were some phases of country life with 
which the little city girl had as yet only one 
day’s acquaintance, but the rights of property- 


I hand | 


r. Kimball, on his way down-town, met an old 


“Well, then, at which particular hotel do you | 


| delphia, Boston, Washington 
| Kansas City, N i 


in the soul of the small boy at the close of his | 





Her aunt was touched by the child’s generosity, 


I'll leave it. there long enough to encourage the | 





said the brother, with fervor, | 





owners and property-renters were firmly fixed in | 


her mind. 


“Mother!” she called, in evident excitement, 
the morning after the family had settled for the 
summer in Sunset View Cottage, “mother! Just 
come here and look! There are somebody’s hens 

| Wiping their feet on our nice clean grass!” 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for sof- 
tening, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. [ Adv. 














BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


- Gives home treatment for 
dogs when sick or well. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 164 Milk Street, 
Operators Needed 


Boston, Mass. 
Our school endorsed b 
el. Co. ps 


TELEGRAP officials W.U.T 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
91, can be reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
ODGE’S INSTITUTE, May S8t., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Spalding’s Official 
Football Guide 


containing the 


NEW RULES 


with full page explanatory pic- 
tures. Edited by Walter Camp. 














The largest Football Guide ever published. Full of 
football information; reviews; forecast; schedules; 
captains ; records ; scores ; pictures of over 4,000players. 


Price, 10 cents. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Buffalo, Syracuse, Pittsburg, Phila- 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Montreal, Can., London, 
Eng., Hamburg, Germany. 


Send your name and get a free copy of the new 
SPALDING FALL AND WINTER SPORTS CATALOGUE, 
containing pictures and prices of all the new season- 
able athletic goods, 
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tires from anyone at any Price until you 

receive our latest art catalogues 

illustrating and describing every kind of 

emevicycie, and have learned our unheard 
wos prices and marvelous new offers. 


ONE CEN is all it will cost 


you to write a 
postal and ed bp will be sent you 
free postpaid b 














bic ys. 
DO NOT BUY :"2:"; 
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return mail. You 

will get much valuable information. Do 
not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-Wheels 

and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P'51, Chicago. | 


TELEGRAPHY-THE. 
ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Be a telegraph operator. Good wages, 
reat opportunities for advancement. 
Vv otench telegraphy quickly. 5 
0 


Send 
our 40-pagée booklet—FREE, 
, 4 
_ 
eo 








and expenses low — 

Qj students earn board if desired. | 
= Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine's School 

Estab. 34 years. 





of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 
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2. 5 CENT STOCKING 


Rare Economy. 
You pay dearest for boys’ and 








girls’ stockings that cost a few 
“Iron Clads.”’ 


Real economy is determined by 





cents less than 








what you‘ get for your money. 





Don’t be persuaded into buying 
some other make. All we sug- 


gest is a trial of “Iron Clads.” 


The best yarn with our special ‘‘ extra twist” 
and the triple knit leg, heel and toe 

tell to the advantage of the 
pocketbook and saving 

of mending. 
No. 19 is for boys, for 
hard wear, school, work 
or play. It is a wonder 
in wear, and perhaps our 
most famous stocking. 
In black only. 

25c. a pair. 
No. 15. A fine-ribbed, 
medium weight of best 
2ply hard twisted do- 
mestic yarn, more dressy 
and better for warmer 
weather. 25c. a pair. 
If your dealer can- 
not supply you send 
us your trial order 
Sor one pair or more. 
Our Free Style Book de- 
scribes our Fine Hos- 
iery for Men,Women 
and Children. 










































WELLS & 
300 Broad Street, 
: St. Joreph, Michigan. ae... a 

THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN dadress Dr. Bases, Dade. Y, Buffalo, N.¥. 








of a Nation’s experience, 

for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has proved the absolute 
purity, cleanliness, wholesome- 


ness and 


Pp 


ALL WHEAT 


deliciousness of 


the finest rolled wheat you ever ate. It is 


easy to cook, easy 
digest. 


to serve, and easy to 


The perfection of milling pro- 


cesses brings Pettijohn to your table 


full of strength and nourishment. 


Just try Pettijohn for breakfast and note the delightful 
fiavor of the genuine, unadulterated whole wheat. 


At grocers everywhere. Two 


large packages for 25 cents. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 



































ALL AMANDA’S FAULT | 


By Grace E. Cody 








hen Mrs. Thorpe came up-stairs from 

the parlor, she found her middle-aged 

housemaid dusting the upper hall. 
That dusting had been finished an hour before, 
as mistress and maid both knew; but Mrs. 
Thorpe, in the face of larger issues, ignored 
this fact. 

‘‘Amanda,’’ she said, with mild reproach, 
‘*T hope you feel satisfied. That call cost me 
sixty-five dollars. ’’ 

“OQ Mrs. Thorpe, was she a book agent?’’ 
Amanda inquired, guiltily. 

**You knew perfectly well that she was, 
Amanda. It does seem as if, after living with 
me for eight whole years, you might have learned 
to protect me a little! A sweet, little, frail old 
lady like that, going round trying to sell books! 
You knew I’d be utterly at her mercy. If she 
had offered me a white elephant at a thousand 
dollars down, I shouldn’t have known how to 
refuse. And the point is, Amanda, you knew 
it all the time!’’ 

“She looked so awful tired and white, Mrs. 
Thorpe!’’? Amanda protested, industriously rub- 
bing the clean rungs of a mahogany chair. 
‘* And she didn’t say she was a book agent.’’ 








‘* As if she needed to! Amanda, if you were 
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THEY STOOD AND TALKED FOR A LITTLE. 


to go into my pocketbook and rob me of sixty- 
five dollars, [ suppose you’d feel you’d done 
wrong; but when you call me down-stairs for 
a matter like this, it amounts to the same thing. 
It was all right to give her the glass of water, 
—she told me you had, when I offered her one, 
—but after that you ought to have turned her 
away, firmly but kindly, as I’ve told you a 
hundred times before. ’’ 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Thorpe.’” Amanda tried to look 
repentant, but succeeded in looking completely 
satisfied, as she meekly turned away, and Mrs. 
Thorpe, passing on into the little sitting-room, 
allowed her own face to relax into an apologetic 
smile. 

‘*That’s Amanda, all over!’’ she said to the 
sister who had come only that morning to pay 
her a visit. ‘‘She’s too soft-hearted to live in 
a city—that’s the truth of it. She simply can’t 
bear to shut the door on anything or anybody 
that looks pitiful, no matter how much I try to 
train her. Well, ’twas luck for me that the 
poor little old lady was trying to sell Stevenson! 
Elinor wants a set, you know. She was speak- 
ing of it only last night, and it will make a lovely 
birthday present for her. But, dear me, I knew 
the minute I went into that room that I’d have 
to take it, no matter what it was! Now what 
were we talking about when I went down?” 

‘“*We were talking about your going abroad 
with me this summer. My chief reason for 
coming just now was to get that settled.’’ 

“Oh! But the truth is, dear, I can’t afford 
it this year.’’ 

The face of the visiting sister took on a de 
termined expression. ‘‘ Has Stanley turned 
miserly ?’’ she probed. ‘‘Doesn’t he give you 
the same old allowance ?’’ 

** Miserly, no! But my expenses here at 
home are something terrific. You don’t know. ’’ 

“Yes, Ido. Sixty-five-dollar calls.’’ 

**Now, Cordelia!’’ 

**Tt’s the same old story, you sweet, generous 
thing! You never had anything for yourself.’’ 

**Cordelia Mann, you never were more mis- 
taken in your life! Truly, I’m not a bit the 
way I was before I was married. Living in 
a big city all these years has hardened my heart 
so you wouldn’t know me; but, really, it’s the 
only way to get on. You have to shut your 
eyes to the misery all round you. Oh, I’m 
just as practical and cold-blooded now! If I 
could only get Amanda trained —’’ 

**Excuse me, sister,’’ interrupted Cordelia 
Mann, ‘‘but a trampy-looking boy just went 
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COMPANION. 





round to your back door, and now he’s standing 
out in front here, looking as if he wanted to steal 
your lilaes.’’ 

**Let me see!’? Mrs. Thorpe hurried to the 
window. ‘‘I declare, I’ve a mind to get a 
policeman to guard that lilac bush! People act 
so about it that —’’ 

“*Mrs. Thorpe,’’ broke in Amanda’s voice at 
the door, ‘‘there’s a poor starved-looking boy 
down there asking if we’d give him just one 
little sprig of lilacs. He doesn’t want another 
thing, but he says the lilacs make him think of 
home. ’’ 

“One little sprig!’’ echoed Mrs. Thorpe. 
‘*Make him think of home! Amanda, get me 
the garden shears, quick! Poor fellow!’’ 

Two minutes later Cordelia Mann, at the) 
window, saw her sister pressing a huge bunch | 
of the fragrant blossoms into the hands of the | 
surprised boy, and nodding and smiling brightly 
at him as she did so. They stood and talked | 
for a little, then disappeared round the side of 
the house. It was some time before Mrs. Thorpe 
came back and dropped into a rocker. 

‘‘There it is again!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Do 
you suppose Amanda could turn that sick-look- 
ing boy away when he asked for a sprig of 
lilacs? Not she! And now I’ve got him on 
my hands to look after and find work for, all 
because of her foolishness! Of course it would 
have taken a heart of stone not to bring him in 
and give him a cup of coffee after he told me 
his story; but the point is, 1 needn’t have heard 

it at all, if she had been firm, don’t | 
you see? I can’t get her trained. 
I’m letting him rake the back yard 
now. He was so eager to pay for 
his breakfast, and that was all I could 





they’ll try him. I think I’ll call 
them up right away. But I want | 
you to notice how it really is,’’ she 
added, as she rose. ‘‘I’m not a bit 
the way I used to be. If it weren’t 
for Amanda’s dragging me into these 
things I should be perfectly selfish 
and indifferent. That’s what city 
life has done to me, really! 

‘Now about going abroad, Corde- 
lia,’’ Mrs. Thorpe resumed, coming 
back from the telephone, where she 
had succeeded in pledging the Pritch- 
an ards to try her new protégé. ‘‘I 
) have something to tell you that’s been 
on my mind ever since your hat was 
ie Wy off. 1didn’t write it because I knew 

‘ // you were coming soon, and I thought 

I could explain it better face to face. 
But it’s nearly noon now, and I 
really must have you know about it 
before — What’s that, Amanda ? 
Oh, yes, I laid the dollar right on 
the corner of my desk. Be sure you 
tell her I’d have brought it myself only my sister 
had just come. Say that I’ll see her very soon. 
You’re taking the fresh eggs, aren’t you? 
That’s right. It’s a poor old lady who got 
on Amanda’s nerves,’’ she apologized, turning 
back to her sister. ‘‘I heard about her over at 
the church. She’s destitute, hasn’t a relative 
in the world, but she’d sooner starve than go to 
an institution; and after I had foolishly told 
Amanda about her, I found she was just lying 
awake nights about it—poor sympathetic crea- 
ture that she is! So now, mostly to pacify 
Amanda, I’m trying to keep a roof over the 
poor old lady’s head and help her sell braided 
rugs to people who don’t want ‘them. You 
needn’t smile that way! Amanda forced me 
into this. 

**But I was starting to tell you, Cordelia, 
about what happened late in the winter. I 
was sitting here by my bright, comfortable fire 
one day when in came Amanda, with her usual 
lack of judgment, to tell me that there wasea 
poor little baby girl down at the door, trying 
to sell shoe-laces. Think of it! Shoe-laces! 
As many times as I’ve told Amanda that I 
had shoe-laces enough to reach round the world, 
all owing to her soft-heartedness! Only the 
day before I had given her-a regular lecture, 
and directed her never again to+come and tell 
me of another poor old maneor woman at the 
door, trying to sell miserable shoe -laces or 
worthless needles. But of course this wasn’t 
an old man or woman—that was how she got 
out of it. 

‘‘Well, I went down, cross as could be! 
’T was no credit tome. I couldn’t help myself, 
you see. And such a poor little mite of a half- 
frozen girl! Her toes were actually coming 
through her shoes and stockings! I brought 
her right up here to my fire, and told Amanda 
to get her a nice warm breakfast. Then I 
thought of the little warm shoes and stockings 
I had packed away after Jamie died. At first, 
you know, I couldn’t bear to part with them, 
and perhaps I wouldn’t have done it even then, 











She was of 
a respectable family, but there was no one left 
to help her; and two weeks from the time that 
baby came to our door her mother was dead, 


woman was dying. Think of it! 


and she was absolutely alone in the world. We 
brought her home for a little While, and then it 
was a case of putting her in a foundling’s home 
or oanaeee ry 

‘*Winifred ‘Thorpe, you’ ve adopted her!’’ 

‘Cordelia Mann, you’re a mind - reader! 
She’s in kindergarten this morning, and I 
wanted you to know before she came back. 
It was all Amanda’s doings, of course, but there 
was no good reason why I shouldn’t take her. 
Elinor’s fourteen, you know, and, Cordelia, 
dear, since Jamie and Nora were both taken 
away — Oh, here she now! Come in, 
darling !’’ 

The unlatched door was pushed open, and 
a tiny girl with large, questioning dark eyes 
stepped inside. She hesitated; then the sdlemn 
little face lighted, and she ran straight into Mrs. 
Thorpe’s outstretched arms, where she was 
caught up and cuddled close. 

*“*You see yourself, Cordelia,’’ said Mrs. 
Thorpe, tenderly stroking the small dark head, 
‘*you see, dear, why I can’t go abroad with 
you this summer.’’ 

Cordelia Mann tried to look stern, but sud- 
denly her eyes blurred. ‘‘Yet you’re so practi- 
cal and selfish !’’ ste murmured, gently satirical, 
as she felt for her handkerchief. 

**Oh, I am!’’ was the honest response, and 
the clear eyes shone sweetly above the blessed | 
armful of babyhood. ‘‘I am—if they’d let me 
alone. It’s all Amanda’s fault!’’ 
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AN AFFECTIONATE RHINOCEROS. 


M™ books declare the rhinoceros to be a 
dull and unintelligent animal. Dull and 
unintelligent he is undoubtedly from a merely | 
human standpoint, writes C. G. Schillings in | 
‘*Flashlights in the Jungle,’’ but he should, of 
course, be regarded in quite another light, and | 
would then be found to be gifted with a specially | 
directed intelligence of a very highly developed 
kind. For nearly twenty years, writes Mr. 
Schillings, no one had succeeded in bringing a 
young African rhinoceros alive to Europe. It 
seemed to the author that the cause of the many 
young animals pining away must lie in the 
neglect of what he calls a spiritual need. In 
all cases the mother had been killed. 
In the case of my young rhinoceros, I re- 
laced the mother by a she goat. After a few 
ys the young ‘‘rhino’’ had made such friends 
with her, without being suckled, that he followed 
her about everywhere, and even now, in cap- 
tivity, is not to be parted from her and the kid 
she since produced. 
The massive young rhinoceros consorting with 
the two East African goats is a curious sight. | 
The public, that is to say, the public which | 





ADIRONDACKS 


No finer place can be found than 
the Adirondacks in September. 

The air is cool and bracing, the 
scenery beautiful, and the sense of 
perfect rest that comes with the night 
is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached 
from all directions by the 








“ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,”’ send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK 











Water Supply ler 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 
Pa 







No elevated tank 
to freeze or 


leak. 
Tank located 
in cellar. 
Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston. 


P. 
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frequents the zodlogical gardens on a Sunday, 
does not know w to make of them. ‘‘I . 
children,’’ you may hear paterfamilias remark ; 
‘look at the rhinoceros and the poor little 
goats. Isn’t it sad? He will eat them up.’’ 

It does not enter the good head that an unselfish 
feeling of friendship, a crying need of com- | 
a find a place in the heart of this 
uncouth izen of the wilderness. 

This young rhinoceros attached himself to 
me in a very few weeks, and got to distinguish 
quite clearly between the large number of men 
who came into touch with him, bearing himself 
quite differently with different individuals, just 
as he still singles me out from all the thousands 
who approach him now in the gardens. 
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LEFT THEIR TITLES BEHIND. | 


he prosperous owner of a far Southwestern 
ranch was sitting in the shade of his broad 
veranda one hot summer afternoon, when a 
tired and dusty traveller drew rein at his front | 
gate, and called out to ask if he could get a} 
drink of water for himself and beast. | 





‘*Sure,’’ said the man on the porch, going 
out to the gate to welcome him. ‘‘Come right | 
in. Pretty hot day, isn’t it?’’ | 

**Surely,’’ said the traveller, looking at him | 
closely, ‘‘I have seen you before somewhere.’’ | 

“T think you have, but it was a long time | 

. I’ve been in this country ten years, but | 
if I mistake Sn and I once lived in the | 
same shire in old England. You are Sir Henry 
Hightower of —’’ 

“Sh! Don’t say that so anybody can hear 
it, or the boys would get hold of it and guy 
me to death. I’m the sheriff of a county about | 
sixty miles from here, and everybody calls me | 
Old Hank.’’ 

**Well, Old Hank, I’m awfully glad to see | 


you. Do you know me? 
“‘No, I can’t say I—yes, I do. You are 
Colonel Alfred D’ Aubigne of —’’ 


“Sh!’? interrupted the other. ‘‘If anybody 
should hear you call me that I’d lose nine- | 
tenths of my influence in these diggings. I’m 
a pretty big man here, but my name is 
Dobbin. Come in and let’s talk over old times. ’’ 


GUESSING AT IT. 


*¢\ fatilda,’’ said Mr. Diltz, pointing to the 
dish that occupied the center of the table, 





feet. So I told her to bring them down, and 
we made the child comfortable. 
have seen her put her thin little arms round my 
neck and hug me! It was pitiful! 

‘*Of course, after that, I had to find out about 
her. Amanda never would have let me rest if | 





I hadn’t! And I found she had a mothe: 
| whose husband had deserted her, and the poor | 


but I saw in Amanda’s face that she was think- | 
ing I ought to put some of them on those cold little | 


You ought to | 


‘*what have you there?’’ 


‘*That is potted meat,’’ answered his wife. | 

‘*What kind ?’’ 

‘It’s very stupid of me, Henry, but I don’t 
know. The girl washed the label off the can 
the other day, and I’ve forgotten what it was.’’ 

**Can’t you tell from the meat itself ?’’ 

**No, I can’t. Perhaps you can. It looks 
like turkey, smells like mutton, and tastes like | 


j 





| pork 


y . 
** Then it’s goat,’’ said Mr. Diltz, with 
decision. 





oe 





3 To Teachers. 


The opening of the fall term 
of your school is an exception- 
ally favorable time in which 
to arouse the enthusiasm of 
your pupils in a concerted 
movement for beautifying 
either your schoolhouse or its 
adjoining grounds. 

Should you desire our co- 
operation in this undertaking 
we shall be very glad to send 
you a supply of our 


; Schoolhouse 
Improvement 
Certificates 


and accompanying suggestions. 
These Certificates have been 
very helpfui to schools the past 
season and sums ranging from 
$3.00 to $26.00 have been 
easily raised. Whatever your 
need, whether interior or ex- 
terior. the Certificates will 
help you. One teacher re- 
ported that in addition to the 
financial success, the beauti- 
fying of her schoolhouse had 
exerted such a marked im- 
provement on the behavior 
of her pupils that teaching 
had become a delight. 

A generous supply of our 
Schoolhouse Improvement 
Certificates furnished free to 
any teacher, upon application. 

Address 
THe Youtn’s COMPANION, 
Educational Department. Boston, Mass, 
TATTLE TTT TTT 
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